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the problems for himself, but if he has a great many other things to do—as he is very likely to have—it 
is folly for him to work out these problems, when he can employ some one else for a trifle to do the 
drudgery for him. A pupil has no business with a handbook or key, but for a teacher to refuse to use it 
is like a book-keeper refusing to use his ready reference interest tables that show him the interest on 
any amount for any time, and insisting on working out the interest in each ease himself. A book- 
keeper makes no secret of using his ready reference interest table. Nobody questions his ability to work 
out the interest for himself; it is not a question of ability, it is a question of time. It is so with the 


teacher, 


A progressive teacher nowadays makes use of a handbook as he does every other time-saver, 


not because he lacks ability to work out everything for himself, but because he lacks the time. The 
teacher of to-day has no time to devote to that sort of drudgery—that’s all. 





Teacher’s Handbook of School Arithmetic 


By John M. Colaw, F. W. Duke and J. K. Powers 


This book contains suggestions and directions for 
teaching the Colaw Two-book series; also the solu- 
tions of problems in the Intermediate Book and 
Practical Book. Cloth. Price, $1.00. 





Teacher’s Manaal of School Arithmetic 


By John M. Colaw and J. K. Ellwood 


In addition to solutions of difficult problems in the 
Advanced Book, this Manual contains some sugges- 
tions as to the proper methods of teaching the Colaw 
Three-book series. Cloth, Price, $1.00. 





(Handbooks and Manuals are sold to teachers only. In ordering give name of your school, county, and postoffice.) 





ON THE VIRGINIA HIGH SCHOOL LIST 


The following publications of the B. F. Johnson Publishing Company 
are on the Virginia High School List : 


Postpaid 

Colaw & Ellwood’s Advanced Arithmetic ..$ .44 
Teacher’s Manual of Colaw & Ellwood’s Ad- 

vanced Arithmetic .....++++-+-. 1.00 


Our Language—Grammar, C. Alphonso 8 Smith, .50 
School Chemistry, Charles Baskerville . .60 
Key to Baskerville’s Schoo! Chemistry -50 





Southern Literature, Louise Manly 
Southern States of the American Union, 
J. L. M. Curry (school edition) ...... 
Sea 
list) Cloth ..... 
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OUR LANGUAGE—A Three-Book Course in English 


First Boox, By Lida B. Meniutry auid ¥: 2, Norvell: SCiétlt. :204 pages. Four full-page pictures 


in colors ; numerous Y plotuves in blaék ahd: 


Price. 40:cpnte. .* 
Sxconp Boox. By C. AlphonsoSmith, Ph. D..Cleth, 240 


Price, 45 cents. 


Grammar. By C. Alphonso Smith Ph; D.. 260 pagee: Prigé, 50 cents. 


e*es*# 


Our Lenguage Series—three bocks—has just been adopted for exclusive use by the state of 


Tennessee. 


This series of texts has also been placed on the Phifadeiphia list and is giving excellent satisfac- 


tion in the schools of that city. 


Our Language-Grammar is an adopted text for Virginia High Schools 5 





B. F. JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Under encouraging conditions, the 
Virginia Journal of Education, with this issue, 
enters upon the third year of its existence, and 
the editor desires to thank all the friends that 
have already so generously given their sup- 
port. 

Something like seventy per cent. of the coun- 
ties in Virginia have, through their Superin- 
tendents of Schools, signified their intention of 
furnishing The Journal to all their teachers 
and trustees. Quite a number of the super- 
intendents have written to The Journal, stat- 
ing that they would endeavor to induce the 
teachers to subscribe. A few of the superin- 


most 


tendents have not yet replied to the letter 
that was sent them, with postal card enclosed, 
and a few have replied that they had not been 
able to arouse any interest in The Journal’s 
behalf. 


of reply, for the superintendent who can in- 


We confess some surprise at this sort 


fluence neither his trustees nor his teachers to 
subscribe for the official publication of the 
State Department is, in our opinion, sadly 
lacking in the one quality that every efficient 
leader must possess. 

We do not think 
forced to subscribe to 
of Edueation paper. 
But we do think that every teacher who does 
with 


that teachers should be 
the 


other 


Virginia Journal 


or to any school 


not keep in touch modern methods, 
through the medium of some educational pub- 
lication, is unfit to teach, and we further think 
that it is the duty of every school superinten- 
dent to see to it that those over whom he 
has been placed as a leader, take advantage 
of every possible opportunity to fit themselves 
for more efficient service. When both the 
leader and those whom he should lead fail to 
appreciate their responsibility, the schools are 
in a sorry plight. 

How we would rejoice to receive from each 
school division in the State, replies like the 
two printed below. 

Supt. W. D. Smith, of Seott county. sends 
the following: 
for 
the Journal for all our teachers and trustees 
The county school board of Scott county sends 
greeting to the county boards throughout Vir 
ginia hoping that all have done this well.’’ 

How Accomaec Does It: 


“Our county school board subscribed 


Supt. Joynes writes: 
‘The county school board in Accomac, recoy- 
nizing the worth of the Virginia Journal of 


- ee _—— jie 
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Education in schoo! work, has ordered it for 
all its teachers and trustees. This money is 
well spent.”’ 

& ed 

It is the purpose of the editor to make The 
Journal perform a double service, one in sup- 
plying the teachers with material for their 
present necessities and one in furnishing arti- 
cles that will be genuinely educative; and the 
latter service we regard as a thousand times 
more important. We fear that too many teach- 
ers wish to be supplied with ready made ideas 
for their daily tasks, and neglect that study 
which will equip them for meeting success- 
fully any difficulty that may arise. 

It is our purpose to reach and help every 
grade of our schools, from the kindergarten 
to the university. After this month, several 
departments which are omitted in this issue, 
on account of the space given to the reports 
from the summer schools, will regularly ap- 
pear. We shall have articles on Nature Study 
that will be applicable to the month in which 
these appear. In fact, it is our firm belief, 
that all Nature Study should be concrete. It 
is certainly easier to teach the rose when our 
gardens furnish the charm of fragrance and 
flower. How simple and practical the lesson 
on frost when the ground is covered with it 
and the morning air prompts the school boy 
to quicken his pace and now and then sux: 
gests to him the withdrawing of his hands from 
his pockets to rub his smarting ears! 

se 

A new feature of The Journal this year will 
be the publication of a good song in each is- 
sue, and it will be our purpose to arouse in 
teacher and pupil an interest in music and to 
cultivate in them a taste for this, the most 
humanizing of all studies. Phillips Brooks 
once said: ‘‘A school song in the heart of a 
child will do as much for his character as a 
fact in his memory, or a principle in his in- 
tellect.’’ 

In common with religion, musie kindles our 
finer sensibilities and brings us into an atmos- 
phere superior to that which ordinarily sur- 
rounds us. Like a voice from the Creator, 





In fact, 
musie is the language of the soul, and through 
the emotional nature finds some response in 


music speaks to the soul of man. 


normal human heart. Carlyle some- 
‘*Musie is a kind of inarticu- 
late, unfathomable speech which leads us to 
the edge of the Infinite, and impels us for a 
moment to into it.’’ 

To some it is given in a far zgreater measure 
than to others to appreciate all this. But we 
believe that every normal child can be taught 
to have and to hold some of the blessings that 
music offers those who open their minds and 
hearts to its influence. Teachers will find that 
when the children become restless and annoy- 
ing, nothing so restores good order as the 
singing of a pleasing song. 

In this connection we wish to thank The 
Clayton F. Summy Co., of Chicago, for per- 
mission to use the song that appears in this 
Issue. 

Teachers will find this Musie Company al- 
ways prompt in filling orders, always courte- 
ous, generous and thoroughly reliable. 

& a 

We wish to go on record as placing char- 
acter above scholarship, and as having as our 
own chief aim, the training of the child for 
good citizenship and right living, rather than 
as furnishing teachers with ready made mate- 
rial for their daily work. Dr. J. P. McCaskey, 
Mayor of Lancaster, Pa., has expressed in more 
vigorous language than we can, just what we 
mean : 


every 
where wrote: 


gaze 


TILE EVER-PRESSING PROBLEM IS THE BUILDING OF 
CHARACTER. 


We need playgrounds, manual training, 
many things; and they are coming more and 
more as they are needed. But we are getting 
away from some of the great things that we 
had long since, some things which are the very 
foundation stones on which the best structure 
of character the world has known was built 
up ages ago, no less than to-day, as upon the 
living and eternal rock. These great good 
things must not be lost sight of in the schools, 
for upon them has been reared a structure of 
personality and character in individuals and 
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families, and to some degree, in nations, that 
is the most precious and enduring wealth of 
the world, held in admiration and prized above 
everything else by all good men. In this 
sacred temple, made possible through knowl- 
edge and observance of those essential laws of 
right living—whieh alone answer the 
urgent need of man—let us think for a moment 
of how fatally the schools are drifting away 
from the oldtime familiarity with the Ten 
These are for all men, Jew 
and Gentile, bond or free, and yet in very 
many of our publie schools we are studiously 


most 


(Commandments. 


ignoring them. 

Ilow many here if asked to repeat the First 
Commandment could do so correctly? Or the 
Eighth? Or the Fifth? I do not believe that 
one in twenty in this intelligent audience— 
including superintendents and teachers and 
citizens, all of them above the average of men 
and women in general intelligence and inter- 
est in the pressing problems of the time— 
could pass a good examination on the Ten 
Commandments. And if this be so, how is it 
with our children, our pupils, our schools? 
We forget so easily. When a voung fellow 
some years ago—I remember well the shock of 
that experience—four of us happened to be 
in a room together, chatting and laughing, and 
one asked suddenly in a half joke, ‘‘Boys, 
what’s the First Commandment?’’ We had 
all been fortunate in our home and church and 
school relations, but not one of us could 
answer the question. We found out promptly. 
I knew it well years before and have not for- 
gotten it since: ‘‘Thou shalt have no other 
gods before Me!’’ Not money, nor power, 
nor pleasure, nor knowledge, nor science, nor 
skill. We had forgotten the order of the deca- 
logue. All should have sure knowledge here, 
and we think everybody knows or ought to 
know—but they do not. When I was responsi- 
ble for the moral tone of a school—and I think 
| may say that we had a good mofml tone 
among our pupils—we knew the Ten Com- 
mandments. And if I were again a teacher 


or superintendent they should always be an 
essential factor in my school life. 


When I 


was in charge of a high school—and I lived 
in the same school as a teacher for fifty years 

I never had any hesitation in asking for the 
Eighth, or the Fourth, or Third. or Fifth. or 
any other Commandment at any time or place. 
I wanted these great laws to be as familiar as 
breathing, and they gave tone and quality to 
the moral life of the school and to the lives 
of those who passed out from it into the world. 

Character is the greatest thing of all and 
the building of character should be the ever- 
pressing problem in all our school life. The 
frightful prevalence of profanity in this fair 
land—Third Commandment. The 
worship of the Dollar and some other things 
of the earth, earthy—First and Second. The 
widespread desecration of the Sabbath and the 
Fourth. Dis- 
respect of parents, boys and girls in their im- 


universal 


coming ‘‘Continental Sunday’’ 


mature teens so much more knowing than their 
elders—Fifth, The Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, 
Ninth, Tenth and the ‘‘new” Commandment 
which sums all the rest 
another,’’ these are the best things, approved 
Let us teach 
some 


into one, ‘*Love one 


by universal human experience. 
them—sure! A boy came before me 
time ago who had stolen five hundred dollars 
from his employers in New York. He was ar- 


rested in Laneaster. He was a boy from a 
New York high school who was 
family and had made good grade in his school 
I asked him, ‘‘ What is the Eighth Com- 
mandment?’’ He did not know. He seemed 
not to have heard of the Ten Commandments 
during all his school life. I asked him if his 
teachers had never talked to him of anything 
vat his school duties, and was struck by his 
reply, ‘‘They were always busy, and didn’t 
seem to have time for anything else than the 
studies we had.’’ What a sin against the chil- 
dren! Teachers too busy to breathe upon their 
pupils that breath of life through which man 
becomes a “‘living sonl'’’ There have come 
before the police court in the last three years 
not a few men. I have often asked them one 
of the Ten Commandments. 


of a good 


work. 


or another and 
have not found a man who could ‘‘make good’’ 


in such examination. There is amazing ignor- 
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ance in this direction. The little thought 
given to this great subject has impressed me 
that 
our pupils are able to repeat the commands 
What we think 


don’t does not im- 


deeply. We teachers ought to see to it 


of the Decalogue. know we 
about. What we 


press us. 


know 


a as 
We trust that all teachers will, at the very 
beginning of this session, determine to culti- 
vate a spirit of cheerfulness, sweet temper and 
hope. When the children enter your room, let 
them feel the warmth of a kind heart, let them 
hear the sound of a real hearty ‘‘good morn- 


ing,’’ and let them feel throughout each day 


that they are in the presence and under the 

guidance of one who loves them. Do not make 

your schoolroom a dungeon. Make it a place 

where sunshine and sweet smiles ever abide 
& 5d 


We desire to join hands with all our co 
workers in the cause of education. The Vir 
ginia Journal of Education now pays regular 
visits to every State in the Union, and to Can 
ada. To all we say ‘‘good 


morning and God bless you!’’ 


ses Ss 


For lack of space, Book Reviews will be 
omitted until next month. 


our exchanges 


THE AIM of INSTRUCTION 


By M, A. CASSIDY, Superintendent of Schools, Lexington, Ky. 


If one begins a journey, without knowing 
his destination, he is either a tramp or a wan- 
The without an 
aim is no better. 


derer. teacher who works 
He may be ealled a teacher. 
but, with no goal in view, he is either a tramp 
The true 


teacher is like the traveler, who sets out with 


or a wanderer in the profession, 
a destination in view. He knows exactly where 
he is going, and so reaches his goal by the best 
and most direct route. 

The destination of the teacher is the concept 
or general notion. The teacher who does not 
have this aim in view and reach it is a failure. 
Many without a 


thought of the end to be attained, and never 


teachers begin the work 
realize that they are wanderers in the profes- 
sion. that they are 
aimlessly wandering, stop to think what the 
goal of is, thoughtfully 
reach it, and so become true teachers. 

I onee visited a great cotton factory. It 


Some, however, realize 


instruction plan to 


was near a river, and steamers were unloading 


eotton bales. which were earted into creat 


warehouses. Cotton was also unloading from 
ears, and one wondered at the great quantity 


of raw material that was being stored in the 


warehouses 
If the eotton had remained in the ware- 
houses it would have been useless. but men 


were at work unbaling it and putting it into 





chutes, which, operated by machinery, carried 
it to the sorting rooms of the factory. Here 
a number of women and girls were busily en 
vaged in sorting the cotton, throwing out al! 
that could not be used in the making of good 
cloth—the aim of the manufacturers. All of 
the refuse was carted away and burned; but 
every fiber that is essential to the making of 
good cloth was sent to the carding rooms and 
to the spinning rooms, thence to the looms 
where it became the goods of commerce. 

As I watched the operations in this factor) 
it occurred to me that they were an apt illis 
tration of the logical workings of the huma: 
mind through instruction. Let us make the 
comparison : 

The aim of the manufacturers was to make 
cloth for use. The aim of the true teacher }s 
to lead in the formation of concepts, or general 
truths, for use. The concept desired by the 
operators of the mill was the finished cloth 
upon which they eould realize a profit, and 
which would be useful to the purchasers. The 
concept desired by the teacher is the genera! 
truth, upon which the students can realize i) 
the affairs of life, and which will not alone be 
useful to them, but to all may come 
within the sphere of their influence. The raw 
material, collected by the manufacturers, + 
be used in making their concept, was cotton 
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The raw materials which the teacher collects 
for the formation of concepts, are percepts, or 
individual truths. The raw material reached 
the factory by river and railroad, and was 
stored in the warehouse for future use. The 
raw material of thought reaches the mind 
through the senses, and is stored in the mind’s 
warehouse, memory, for future use in the 
formation of concepts. If left in the ware- 
houses, the cotton would grow yellow with 
age, and would spoil. It is useless while there. 
If individual facts are left long in memory 
without being used in the making of concepts, 
or general truths, they will fade away like 
a dream. As the cotton is examined in the 
sorting rooms, and that which is damaged or 
trashy cast out, so, in the judgment hall of 
the mind, is all material cast aside, save that 
which is essential in the formation of the con- 
cept or general truth desired. 

Let us attempt a homely illustration of how 
the concept is reached through percepts. Here 
is a chair, and you must imagine this particu- 
lar chair, as if it were the only one you have 
ever seen. Looking at it carefully you ob- 
serve that it has four legs; that the two hind- 
er legs extend upward so as to form a support 
for a back; that it is made of a certain kind 
of wood; that the seat is made of splints; that 
t is of a dark color; that it has arms; tnat it 
may be moved about; that it is used as a seat; 
that it is held together by rungs and stays, 
that it is of a certain height and width. All 
if these facts we have perceived, and we have 
an individual notion of a chair. If asked, after 
having seen only this chair, to give a defini- 
tion of it, we would, doubtless, include every- 
thing that we had perceived. Having seen 
only this chair, we could hardly do otherwise. 
But we see another chair and compare it with 
this one. Still other chairs are seen and 
further comparison takes place, and we begin 
to see that while they are different in many 
particulars, still, in essentials, they are alike. 
Then we begin a mental process. called ab- 
straction. We leave out of consideration all 
non-essentials, and keep in mind only the es- 
sentials. Having examined many chairs, we 
find that four legs are not essential. some hav- 





ing three; that various kinds of wood may be 
used in its construction; that it may be of any 
color, and many kinds of materials may be 
used for seats. And so, by abstracting all 
these non-essentials we arrive at the defini- 
tion, or general notion of chair, which is ‘‘A 
movable seat with a back.’’ 

All definitions, rules, proverbs, and general 
truths that cannot be represented in the imagi- 
nation, are concepts and are reached and un- 
derstood in precisely the same way in whies 
we arrived at a general notion of chair. By 
perceiving objects, or obtaining facts through 
experience or from books, we collect a num- 
ber of percepts or individual notions germane 
to the subject which we are examining. The 
more of these which we can get together, and 
the fuller our comprehension of each indi- 
vidual instance and its relation to the others 
in the collection, the more valuable will be the 
general truth at which we shall arrive. 

When our collection of individual instances 
and facts is completéd, our task, if, indeed 
such delightful intellectual work may be called 
a task, is only half done. To leave off here 
would be like a builder quitting work after 
collecting his material and hauling it to the 
site. It would lie there forever and no build- 
ing would be erected. But we must closely 
examine our material, carefully compare it, 
eliminate everything that is not essential to 
the general truth we have in mind, and so 
form a concept that will have universal signifi- 
cance. 

When this is done, the last, and very import- 
ant step is to make use of it. Any concept that 
is not applied in our material, or spiritual lives 
is a useless possession. If, after acquiring it, 
it is neither usable or used, it is not worth 
the effort. The concept must be both usable 
and used to render it valuable. 

We find, then. that the discovery of the 
general truth, through facts. and 
the application of the general truth, are the 
The forma- 
tion of concepts, as nearly logical as may be, 
together with the ability to apply them, is 
the great aim of instruction. The percepts 
will be forgotten, perchance, but the concept 


individual 


most important steps in learning. 


: 
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or universal truth, reached through them is 
likely to remain in memory. If, at any time 
the latter can not be clearly recalled, the mind 
that has been trained in the process of arriv- 
ing at general truths, can repossess it as at 
first. 

There are three steps in teaching. Without 
taking them, good teaching is impossible. They 
are of paramount importance. Upon them de- 
pend all the laws of teaching. They are funda- 
mental and basic. In their logical order these 
are: 

1. The acquisition of percepts. 

2. The making of concepts out of related 
percepts. 

3. Applying the concepts. 

The teacher who can take these steps, in the 
order named, is suecessful; the one who can- 
not, is a failure. This is plain language. None 
milder, however, would express the truth. 
Percepts are as essential to the making of con- 
cepts as are brick and stone, iron and lumber, 
and other materials to the erection of a build- 
ing. It would be just as impossible to have 
concepts without percepts, as it would be to 
build a house without material. Sinee the ac- 
quisition of percepts is all important in the 
formation of concepts it is essential that the 
teacher should know the natural and logical 
method of acquiring them. 

When a child enters school he is, perhaps, 
six years of age. While he has no knowledge 
of books, it is a great mistake to look upon 
him as ignorant. He has learned more dur- 
ing the six years of infaney than he will learn 
in a like period of his life. Through his senses, 
his experiences, and by his associations, he has 
acquired a valuable possession of percepts. 
Not to find out these percepts and make use 
of them in the acquisition and interpretation 
of new facts to be learned would be a serious 
mistake; for in this way only can the new 
knowledge mean anything to the pupil. 
‘‘From the known to the unknown’’ is the 
fundamental law of instruction. All new 
knowledge must be welded to, and interpreted 
by, some related knowledge already in the 
learner’s possession. 

When the Indians saw the ships of the first 








voyagers to America they interpreted them by 
the knowledge already in their possession. 
They recalled their knowledge of floating 
wood, the dugout, the birch canoe, and so in- 
terpreted the ships as monster canoes. By re- 
calling past related knowledge and exper- 
iences, they were able to grasp and compre- 
hend the new. But, when the Indians saw the 
first locomotive that sped across the western 
plains, they looked upon it as some roaring, 
fire-breathing monster. Knowing nothing of 
steam and its power, ignorant of machinery, 
there was nothing in their minds which could 
interpret a locomotive. It was a mystery, and 
so it became, in their imagination, a death 
dealing monster. 

Not alone in the first grade but in all 
vrades, and throughout school life must 


this great law of instruction, ‘‘from the 


known to the unknown,’’ be applied. Every 
selection that is read, if properly understood 
and appreciated, must be interpreted by past 
related knowledge and experience. And not 
only must this knowledge and experience be 
related, but the student must be conscious of 
the relationship. 

Children often read and commit to memory 
the following verses without either under- 
standing or appreciating them: 


‘Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, 
And the beauteous land. 
Little deeds of kindness, 
Little words of love, 
Make the earth an Eden, 
Like the Heaven above. 
And the little moments, 
Humble though they be 
Make the mighty ages 
Of eternity.”’ 


There is much to be done before the poem 
is either read or memorized. Through his 
senses the pupil already knows what drops of 
water and grains of sand are. He has never 
seen an ocean. but he has seen a pond, and 
after a little talk about the pond he may be 
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led to give his own definition, or concept, of 
this body of water. From the pond, by the 
aid of the imagination, which is invaluable in 
instruction, it is an easy step to the ocean. The 
little pool expands into the great sea, and he 
readily understands that it would require in- 
numerable drops of water to make it. And 
so with the grain of sand and the earth. We 
must always go from the related known to 
the unknown. When, by linking the related 
known with the unknown, the pupil is made 
to understand how earth and ocean, might) 
though they be, are composed of little things, 
he begins to understand how little deeds of 
kindness and little words of love can make 
the earth brighter and happier. The value of 
little things is brought within his comprehen. 
sion, He begins to understand how his kind 
deeds and loving words may help in making 
a Heaven of earth. But the teacher must not 
stop here in reealling related knowledge and 
He must recall the deeds of kind- 
ness that the pupil has seen, and heard of, and 
the words of love that have come to his ears, 
and the effect wrought by these; then con- 
trast their effect with those produced by un- 
kindly deeds and rude, angry words. It will 
then be clearly impressed upon the pupil how, 
if every one were intent upon doing deeds of 
kindness, and speaking words of love, the 
world might become happier and better. The 
value of time should be impressed in the same 
This is a simple illustration of how the 
reading lesson, or a selection to be memorized, 
should be approached. The principle is far 
reaching, and should be applied, as the subject 
may require, in each recitation of every sub- 
ject. 

Not only are all the subjects in mathematics 
intimately related, but there is much outside 
knowledge in the learner’s possession that is 
akin to every subject presented. In every in- 
stance the known past should be recalled and 
related to the unknown—thus only can clear 
percepts be made to be used in the formation 
of concepts in mathematics. All the principles 
and rules here laid down are concepts or gen- 
eral truths, which to be understood and re- 
tained must be reached by the student in sub- 


experiences. 


way. 


~~] 


stantially the same way as they were by those 
who discovered them. The life of the indi- 
vidual is the race life in unity, what the ind- 
vidual learns must be obtained in much the 
same way as it became first known and used 
as a general truth. In a word, it must be a 


rediscovery by the student. As no concept 
or general truth was ever made without the 
painstaking collecting of percepts, or individ- 
ual facts and examples, carefully comparing 


them, and eliminating non-essentials, so no 
student can arrive at a proper understanding 
of that conce;t or general truth without going 
through the same process, 

When I was a boy in school, I was required 
to learn the rule for each operation, and 
guided by the rule or general truth that I had 
work the 


memorized, attempt to examples 


under it. The rule, so far as I was concerned, 
was written in an unknown tongue. I knew 
the words and could repeat them glibly enough, 
but they had little, if any, meaning for me. 
Thus I was given a distaste for mathematies, 


The 


method that spoiled my mathematical taste 


from which I have never fully recovered. 
Was once in general use. It was both unnat- 
ural and unpedagogical. The cart was before 
the horse. 

But the good teacher of to-day pursues the 
natural method. In presenting any new topie 
in mathematies, he finds it necessary to spend 
some time in recalling to the student’s mind 
all past knowledge that is related to the new 
subject, not only in reealling it. but in mak- 
in the student conscious of the relationship 
When this is done a foundation, upon which 
to build the new knowledge, is laid. Then 
he employs the student’s self activity, and 
makes him, what every truly interested stu- 
dent is proud to become, a discoverer. At first 
by easy steps, which become more difficult as 
the percepts multiply, he is led to discover 
for himself the rule for performing the opera- 
tion. Thus he has fixed in his mind a general 
truth, an underlying principle. which will al- 
ways make him master in performing similar 
operations. 

In Grammar and Rhetoric it is still largely 
the practice to have definitions and rules com- 
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mitted to memory, and then institute a searen 
for examples illustrating them. Thus the 
student is deprived of all the pleasure and 
profit that arises from discovery. Not a defi- 
nition or a rule in any grammar was made out 
of hand. Every one was arrived at by the slow 
process of induction. Example upon exam- 
ple, and percept upon percept were produced, 
and, from these, the general truth or concept 
was formulated. Without ever seeing the defi- 
nition or rule, the student, by recalling all the 
related knowledge in his possession, and, with 
the guidance of his instructor, producing num- 
erous germane illustrations, can make as good 
definition or rule as is contained in the text. 
It may not have the literary finish of that con- 
tained in the text, but it will express the uni- 
versal truth desired. 

High school teachers of modern and ancient 
languages complain that their instruction is 
rendered difficult, and less effective, because 
the students are deficient in the grammar of 
their own tongue. Employing the correct 
pedagogical method of recalling the known 
and so relating it with the unknown as to 
make the process of learning languages con- 
tinuous, and interpreting the new by the old, 
they find that the students are woefully defi- 
cient. The fault is largely in the method pur- 
sued in the teaching of grammar. In many 
instances the definitions and rules have been 
unnaturally, and so, illogically presented—the 
students were not made the discoverers of 
these concepts and so they have quickly passed 
out of memory. 

Principles and generalizations are the aims 
in the study of Geography; but these can only 
be reached through the related facts that lead 
up to them. Geography is coming to be bet- 
ter taught than any other subject. By the 
developing method, now used by the best 
teachers, a large number of individual truths, 
not found in the text-books, are presented by 
the pupils, and through these and those found 
he is led to make intelligent gen- 
eralizations. Since. the aim in the study of 
Geography is the fixing of type concepts, illus- 
trating the earth as the home of man, in the 
student’s mind, the process of instruction is 


in the text 


ever from the known to the unknown. It is 
impossible, because of a lack of time and prox- 
imity, to study all the rivers of the earth. But 
in the text, which is interpreted by the knowl- 
edge of rivers already in the student’s posses- 
sion, a few rivers are studied, and compared, 
and they become, in his mind, typical of all 
other rivers. And so with the other physical 
features of the earth, nations, trade-centers 
and so on. The generalizations desired are prin- 
ciples and types, and these are intelligently 
reached by recalling past related knowledge 
and experience and reinforcing them by as 
many related percepts as can be collected. The 
course of study begins with the pupil’s envi- 
ronment, or home Geography, and gradually 
proceeds to unfamiliar topics. There is, there- 
fore, no exeuse for the teacher who does not 
bring the light of the familiar to bear upon the 
unfamiliar, or who does not interpret the un- 
known through the known. In this, and other 
subjects, pictures and objects are of invalua- 
ble assistance in the formation of clear per- 
cepts. 

The history text is, in general, only a col- 
lection of historical facts. Every fact is an 
historical percept. There are more percepts 
brought together in a volume of history than 
can be found, perhaps, in any other text. The 
main defect in the teaching of this great sub- 
ject has been that the student has been made 
to commit to memory the percepts, without 
building them into concepts or general truths. 
They have led to nothing definite, and so 
they soon pass out of the student’s mind. 
The related facts have not been compared and 
classified, and so could not be coined into the 
general truths of history. The mere facts of 
history are worthless if they lead to no general 
historical truth. What difference does it make 
to the average boy or girl that there was reli- 
gious controversy in England long years ago; 
that, to escape further persecution, some of 
the devotees came to America; that they 
denied to others the religious freedom which 
they had desired for themselves; that those 
who disagreed with them were persecuted and 
banished ; that the religionists in every colony, 
except Maryland, were intolerant of any faith 
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save their own; that there were a few broad- 
minded men and women who, in the face of 
ostracism and persecution, boldly stood for 
liberty of conscience and speech in matters 
of faith; that Thomas Paine, in his Age of 
Reason, eloquently advocated the separation 
of church and state; that in Virginia the citi- 
zens, led by Patrick Henry, as advocate, were 
successful in their refusal to pay a tax for the 
support of churches; that, during the French 
and Indian and the Revolutionary Wars, the 
men of the several colonies were thrown 
together as comrades, and, in becoming better 
acquainted, and calmly discussing the tenets 
of their faith around the camp-fires, they 
learned~to appreciate the sincerity of one 
another, however much their faiths might dif- 
fer. All these things happened long ago, and 
liberty of thought and conscience is now un- 
questioned. What interest could all these per- 
cepts, or individual truths have for the stu- 
dent of this generation, unless they lead up 
to and shed light upon the first section of The 
Bill of Rights, and, at the same time, inspire 
charitable views toward opposing beliefs. 

This is true of all kindred historical per- 
cepts. They must be collected with industry 
and care; they must be interpreted by the aid 
of past knowledge and experience; they must 
be weighed and compared, and those that are 
not essential cast aside; and then they must 
be used in formulating a universal truth that 
is valuable either as a govermental policy, or 
in the spiritual uplift of the student. 

While the aim of instruction is the general 
truth, or concept, reached through individual 
truths, or percepts, the general truth. so 
reached, is valueless without it is actively em- 
ployed. One may have every proverb, coined 
out of innumerable moral percepts. and 
every Biblical concept, at his tongue’s end: 
but, unless he actively employs them in in- 
fluencing and regulating his own conduct. the 
mental possession is ‘‘As sounding brass or a 





tinkling cymbal.”” This is equally true of 
every branch of study. The principles therein 
acquired are valueless unless their application 
When 
a boy, in school, I knew English 
(jrammar by heart. The definition and rules 


iS sO persistent as to become a habit. 
Sullion’s 


were at my tongue’s end. My teachers were de- 
lighted, and held me up as a shining example, 
| was puffed up with vanity. What differ- 
ence did it make that I could not write a 
sentence correctly, or that I rarely so spoke 
one? I could repeat the book. Was not that 
enough? Not until long years afterwards did 
I realize how useless is any knowledge, un- 
The application of the concept, or 
Upon this de- 


applied. 
general truth, is all important. 
pends the student’s ability not alone to solve 
the problems in the text, but to apply his 
knowledge in after life. By using this natural 
pedagogical truth, which I have, in the fore- 
going, tried to make plain, the teacher not only 
arrives at a destination most desirable, but he 
teaches a most important lesson—that of the 
classification of knowledge. Too often stu- 
dents leave college without this ability. They 
have acquired many facts, but they are so 
unclassified, that they cannot be handled with 
facility and profit. Their knowledge leads to 
nothing. 

Teaching is a process of mental, spiritual 
and physical development. On the mental 
side, which we have alone been considering, it 
consists in gaining accurate perceptions, and 
the making of the general truth out of these. 
In order to make the percepts perfectly clear 
to the learner the known must be recalled and 
related to the new knowledge. There must 
be an association or a comparison of the newly 
acquired ideas with the old. The percepts must 
always be built into a concept. or general 
truth. This general truth must be applied. 
The student must not only know, but he must be 
given the abilitv to do. 
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EDUCATION 


The TEACHING of ARITHMETIC 


By JOHN M. COLAW 


HELPING THE PUPIL, 
Teachers frequently make the mistake of 


much for the children instead of 


doing it with them. 


doing too 
In assigning a lesson they 
’? and then 


While 


this is all very well in some instances, in many 


say, ‘‘Begin here and take to there, 


leave the pupils to their own resources. 


cases it is like throwing a boy into a river 
before he rudiments of 


’ 


has been taught the 


‘ 


swimming, and telling him to ‘‘sink or swim.’ 


When the recitation time arrives, many are 
found to have gone under, and the teacher does 
then for the pupil what he should have dou- 
done had the 
teacher worked with him a little at the proper 
time. The pupil is not to be filled up with 
knowledge as a bottle is filled with milk; his 


for himself, and would have 


faculties must be actively employed and wisely 
guided, but not overtaxed. 

Before avsigning a lesson, the teacher should 
see that the work to be covered by it has been 
sufficiently developed; that the proper basis 
has been laid for the work in advance. In 
assigning the lesson, she should carefully con- 
sider the attainments and ability of the pupil 
in relation to the work to be done, and then 
avoid making the lesson too long or too short. 
too heavy or too light. If too easy, the pupil 
becomes dissatisfied; if too heavy, he becomes 
discouraged. It requires the soundest judg- 
ment to keep his appetite for work keen, his 
mental digestion good. 

How to prepare the lesson is the most im- 
portant question to the pupils. 
proceed intelligently unless they understand 
the aim of the work that it covers and what 
they are expected to accomplish. 


They cannot 


Any needed 
help in preparing it should be given before 
they are dismissed from the preceding recita- 
tion. In addition to setting forth the aim and 
main points of the lesson, difficult words and 
new processes, if any, should be explained. By 
following this plan the teacher can save the 
class from waste of time, discouragement, and 


even failure. New lessons frequently present 
greater difficulties to the mind of the pupil 
than the teacher thinks possible; hence the 
value of a few hints and the focalizing of the 
mind upon the proper point of attack. 

That the pupil may be led to discover for 
work should 
usually be questioned into his mind. Judicious 
questions on related matter already in his mind 
lead him to grasp the new ideas, or the new 
application of old ideas. A few direct, incisive 
questions will usually lay bare the pupils diffi- 


himself, an insight into new 


culty. Another question or suggestion should 
start him to master it. The art of putting a 
good question is itself a valuable mental exer- 
cise, henee questioning should not be confined 
to the teacher, but pupils should be encouraged 
to ask questions. 


SUBJECT MATTER OF ARITHMETIC 


We have seen that the true purpose of teach- 
ing arithmetic is a disciplinary means to a 
practical end. A proper recognition of this 
purpose has in recent years brought about rad- 
ical changes in the subject-matter properly in- 
cluded in arithmetic. It has been found that 
the mental discipline of arithmetic can as well 
be acquired from the study of topies that serve 
a present useful purpose as from those that do 
not apply to present conditions, from the use 
of problems that are practical as from those 
that are obsolete. As a result the practical 
side of arithmetic has been given greater em- 
phasis, and subjects that no longer have prac- 
tical value have been omitted. Among such 
subjects are alligation, arbitrated exchange, 
obsolete measures in compound numbers, pro- 
gressions, duodecimals, equation of payments, 
partnership involving time, ‘‘true’’ discount as 
a topic, cube root (unless by factoring), and 
compound proportion, 

At the same time the simple equation has 
been admitted to arithmetic, and most of the 
topics retained have been given increased im- 
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portance, particularly the fundamental pro- 
cesses, decimal operations, percentage and its 
more important application, and the common 
problems of business. 

The change in the nature of the problems 
used is no less marked than in the topies pre- 
sented. It is now well agreed that the prob- 
lems in arithmetic should be drawn from the 
life of to-day, and that all puzzles and com- 
plicated problems should be omitted. In the 
lower grades they should touch the children’s 
interests and be adapted to their mental abili- 
ties. In all grades they should be real—that 
is, such as are actually met with in the differ- 
ent vocations of life. As far as practicable 
they should be based upon facts with which 
children are familiar or which appeal to them 
as worthy of investigation. 

A conservative use of groups of ‘‘related 
problems’’ has been found helpful in bringing 
arithmetie into proper contact with the chief 
phases of business and industrial life, as well 
as in giving pupils an interest in the quantita- 
tive side of the subjects thus made centers of 
special study. The primary object of these ex- 
ercises, however, is not to give information on 
the topies treated, but to give the work in 
arithmetic a varied and interesting content and 
to impress upon pupils the value of arithmeti- 
cal knowledge as an aid to a clearer under- 
standing of these subjects. The statistical fea- 
tures should not be earried to extremes, nor 
should the groups of problems be so extended 
as to cause interest to lag. 


ARRANGEMENT OF MATERIAT. 


One of the most important changes in arith- 
metic in recent years relates to the arrange- 
ment of the material according to the growing 
powers of the child. It is now generally recog- 
nized that children in the primary grades are 
too immature to profit by a purely topical ar- 
rangement. The pupil should not be expected 
to become thorough in addition, for example, 
before he makes the aequaitance of subtraction. 
easy measures, ete.; but he should learn some- 
thing of it, and later he should take it up 
again, each time meeting new difficulties. and 
by inerements adding to his knowledge, his 


skill, and his power, until the subject has been 
sufficientiy mastered. This suggests that an 
easy treatment of most topics should be foi- 
lowed by a more complete treatment later on 
In fact, the more commonly used operations 
should appear several times during the course. 
However, formal 
needed and helpful, are not desirable. 


repetitions, except where 


PRIMARY METHODS 


The history of many ‘‘special methods’’ in 
arithmetic is interesting. One has succeeded 
another, each leaving its impress on the prac- 
tices of to-day. It is now generally agreed that 
no extreme of ‘‘method’’ should be adopted 
to the exclusion of all others. The trend is 
toward choosing the best in each. ‘‘Prove all 
things; hold fast that which is good’’ is a 
wholesome injunction as applied to the use of 
methods. The teacher should not be limited in 
the matter of method, since that method is best 
by which each teacher can render the high- 
est service to the pupils. However, it is the ea- 
perience of a large majority of teachers that 
with a strictly modern text the teacher will get 
better results by following the sequence and 
methods given in the book, except when there 
are special reasons for departing therefrom. It 
is safe to say that all teaching should be heuris- 
tie in spirit. In addition to the appeal made 
to observation as a stimulus of thought, there 
should be constant effort by questioning to 
lead the child to feel that he is making pro- 
gress, that he is growing stronger in his work. 


USE OF DIAGRAMS 


As in the case with objects, diagrams may 
often be used to great advantage in showing 
number relations, in illustrating important 
principles, and in conereting the thinking of 
problems. In common fractions, areas, ete., it 
is not sufficient that the pupils make use of 
the diagrams given. Until they acquire a 
fairly good idea of the processes and principles, 
they should be required to illustrate and ex- 
plain their work by means of diagrams drawn 
by themselves. In fractions. as in integers, the 
child should fee] and know that he is dealing 
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with 
tions—not 


with quantities and their rela- 
One fourth, 
for instance, should be to his mind one of the 
four equal parts of something—one fourth of a 


things 
with figures merely. 


dollar, a yard, a group of objects, a surface, or 
a solid, 

When a certain area is to be found, a figure 
should be drawn to represent it, and this figure 
This form of con- 
struction is of value not only in number work, 
but also in the interpretation and understand- 
ing of maps, plans of buildings, plots of sur- 
veys, etc. 


should be drawn to a seale. 


THE NUMBER IDEA 


Pure number is ratio—the ratio of a meas- 
ured whole to its measuring unit. This ab- 
stract idea is much broader than the first crude 
notion of number that the child gets from 
counting like things; it must, therefore, be 
gradually and systematically developed in his 
mind by practice in counting supplemented by 
abundant practice in measuring. 

The two notions of counting and measuring 
Without counting there 
measurement; hence, as_ stated, 
counting is the fundamental process in num- 
ber work, and counting itself is involved in 
measuring. When one has a handful of dol- 
lars and wishes to know the value of it—the 
‘*how much’’—he counts it. He starts with a 
vague whole, and undefined quantity, and by 
using one of the parts as a unit of measure 
finds out how many of them make up the 


are closely connected. 
can be no 


whole. This process makes known the value 
of the quantity, which is now a measured 
whole. In exact measurement the process is 


essentially the same. A piece of carpet is some 
yards in length. The yard is taken as the 
measuring unit, and is applied a number of 
times; but, as it is applied, the measurer must 
count; otherwise when through he will know 
no more than when he began. But by counting 
as he proceeds he finds, if he repeats the unit 
(say) 20 times, that there are 20 yards in the 
piece. The vague whole has been made defi- 
nite. The mature mind can see much more in 
this process than can that of the school child, 
but time and many repetitions of the measuring 


process in its various forms will slowly but 
surely develop the latter until he can grasp 
the idea of relation, the concept of ratio. 

While the ratio idea is not simple enough to 
be thrust upon the child at the start, it is evi- 
dent that, as a consequence of the notion of 
number, it should be brought in later, and ap- 
plied in the work with fractions. In fractions 
the process of measurement is precisely the 
same as in integers. A piece of cloth is of un- 
known length. In measuring it with a ruler 
one-third of a yard in length, we find that we 
must apply the measure 9 times. There are 
9 third yards—9-3 yd.—in the piece. Or we 
use a yardstick, applying it 3 times, and find 
that there are 3 yards in the piece. Both 
processes are the same, physically and men- 
tally. The fractional notation, however, brings 
out more explicitly the actual process in that 
it defines the unit of measure (foot) in terms 
of the standard unit yard. The 9 tells how 
many units make up the quantity; the 3 shows 
the number of equal parts into which the yard 
was broken to obtain the unit of measure— 
shows the relation of the standard unit to the 
unit used; the 9 shows the ratio of the whole 
to the unit used; the 9-3 expresses the ratio of 
the whole to the standard unit, the yard. 

In the foregoing illustrations, the number 
tells: (a) how many times the unit of measure 
is taken; (b) the ratio of the whole to the 
measuring unit. The child will understand (a) 
long before it can grasp (b), or the correlative 
idea, the ratio of the unit to the whole. Only 
continued and rational practice in counting, 
measuring, and relating will develop in his 
mind the complete idea of number. 


ORIGINAL PROBLEMS 


Man is more than a problem solver: he is also 
a problem maker. To be a consequential force 
in the world he must be able not only to evolve 
the answer to a question, but also to profound 
problems worthy of solution; hence, instead of 
devoting all the pupil’s time to getting answers, 
there should be abundant practice in making 
problems for the class to solve. The first sim- 


ple problems are called ‘‘stories.’’ At the 


start the teacher may tell a story and let the 
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children illustrate it by using splints or other 
objects. Then each pupil may make a story 
and illustrate it. After some fundamental work 
of this kind, stories may be told about num- 
bers or equations dictated by the teacher or 
written on the board; later such work may be 
continued without any help or suggestion from 
the teacher. 

At all sueceeding stages of their work, pupils 
should have frequent practice in making prob- 
lems similar to those they solve. As far as 
practicable these problems should be based on 
local conditions, should relate to real things 
that the children know about. They will find 
greater interest in the problems, if the data 
are secured by their own observations and in- 
vestigations. Practice of this kind cultivates 
the ability of pupils to see problems in the 
world about them, and shows them that they 
can make practical use of their arithmetic in 
the common questions of everyday life. 


PROBLEM READING 


The experience of years has shown that 
pupils frequently fail in the solution of a prob- 
lem because they have not formed the habit of 
eareful and thoughtful reading. They do not 
‘‘read between the lines,’’ as it were. Hence. 
from the outset they should be led to give each 
problem the most thoughtful reading before be- 
ginning the solution. They should carefully 
consider the following points: (a) What is giv- 
en? (b) What is required? (c) What is the 
first step to be taken? (d) The next step; (e) 
About what will the answer be? 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEMS 


Without some training in the careful read- 
ing of problems, pupils are prone to indulge 
in haphazard work in attempting solutions. 
They do not understand that careful thinking 


should precede figuring. Hence great care 


should be taken even at comparatively early 
stages to lead pupils to grasp clearly the con- 
ditions of problems—to find out first what is 
given in the problem and what is to be found, 
and then to plan an outline of the work which 
will yield the required result. 


When the pupil has reached the proper grade, 
carelessness in the form of writing out solu- 
tions should not be tolerated. Solutions should 
now be given in a neat and orderly manner 
so as to suggest the reasons of the various steps. 
Pupils should be taught to draw a diagram, 
whenever it is helpful and suggestive in solving 
a problem. The best, usually the 
direct, form of solution should be sought. 
When practicable, the work may be indicated 
and the computations shortened by cance)la- 


and most 


tion. 

The value of solving problems for the logi- 
cal training it gives in leading the pupil to 
think closely, promptly, and accurately is even 
more important than the mere fact of obtain- 
ing the answer. 
direct benefit quite apart from the mere power 
If the pupil 
has been taught to think earefully and logi- 


This training will have an in- 
it gives in solving problems. 


eally in solving his school problems, he will 


exercise the same careful thought when he 


comes to attack the problems of everyday life 
TESTING RESULTS 


After making the computations in solutions, 
the pupil should be taught to test the results 
Checking the work avoids mistakes, leads to 
accuracy, and stimulates self-reliance and con- 
fidence rather than dependence upon answers 
or teacher. In 
right; mistakes mean trouble or loss. 
this training is of the first importance 

Addition ean be checked by adding first from 
bottom to top and then from top to bottom: 
subtraction, by adding the remainder to the 
subtrahend; multiplication, by 


business life results must be 


Hence 


interchanging 
multiplier and multiplicand, or by multiplying 
in turn by the factors of the multiplier; divis- 
ion, by adding the remainder to the product of 
divisor and quotient 


REVIEWS 


To solve the same problem over and over 
again soon becomes extremely monotonous and 
distasteful to pupils. It is therefore wise to 
avoid this. and to keep interest alive by add- 
ing fresh fuel in the shape of new or changed 
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problems. The improved text-book removes 
much of the difficulty by 


variety of practical and spicy problems for re- 


supplying a great 
views. But aside from these set reviews, the 
skilful teacher is constantly reviewing in con- 
This keeps 
the pupil on the alert and causes the ideas and 


nection with the work in advance. 


principles formerly learned to become firmly 
impressed. Frequent reviews are necessary to 
enable the pupil to retain what he has learned. 
They also enable the teacher ‘‘to take stock’’ 


Wheu 


ready to teach a new subject, there should be 


of the progress made by each pupil. 


_a review of all necessary old ideas that are re- 
lated to the new material in order to prepare 
the pupil’s mind for the reception and under- 
standing of that which is to be presented. 
Moreover, at the close of each session there 
should be a thorough and systematic review of 
the subjects emphasized during the year; so 
also, after the vacation the mind should be re- 
freshed by a review of the preceding work as 
a preparation for that which is to follow. 
RULES AND REGULATIONS 

Before leaving a subject to take up a new 
one, it is usually best, in the ease of older 
pupils, to lead them to make an orderly state- 
ment of the various steps of the process just 
learned, or, in other words, to make a rule. 
This generalizing, which is a form of reason- 
ing, is of much value to the pupil. After he 
has become familiar with the process of solv- 
ing problems, he can easily be led to put in 
concise form his own rule, and it will then 
mean something to him; besides, he will feel a 
personal interest in it because it is his own 
work. 

Suppose the addition of fractions has been 
the subject under consideration. The making 
of the rule or direction might proceed as fol- 
lows: 

Teacher: 
thing I must do? 

Pupil: Change them to a common denomina- 


To add fractions. what is the first 


tor. 
Teacher: What is the next step? 
Pupil: Add the numerators. 


EDUCATION 


Teacher: Then what must I do? 

Pupil: Write the sum over the common de- 
nominator. 

Teacher: How many steps, then, are neces- 
sary? 

Pupil: Three steps. 
who can 
steps in one sentence? 


Teacher: Now state these three 
Henry: Change the fractions to a common 
denominator, add their numerators, and write 
the sum over the common denominator. 
Teacher: Can you change fractions to a com- 
mon denominator? Think what that means. 
Mary: We cannot, but we can change them 
to fractions that have a common denominator? 
Teacher: Mary is correct. What do we call 
fractions that have a common denominator? 
James: We call them similar fractions. 
Teacher: Right, James. Now each one of 
the class may write the best statement of the 
three steps that he can. 
Result: Change the fractions to similar 
fractions, add their numerators, and write the 
sum over the common denominator. 


MATERIALS FOR PRIMARY WORK 


Work requiring physical activity on the part 
of pupils, and the objective phase of all early 
number teaching, make certain materials neces- 
sary, or at least very helpful. For primary 
work the teacher should provide herself with 
the following articles, or have the schoo! board 
supply them: Foot rules, yardstick, heavy 
paper for making boxes, ete., scissors, toy 
money, splints, inch eubes, ecards containing 
number pictures in colors, and pint, quart, 
gallon, peck, and half-bushel measures. It 
would be well to add to the list clay for model- 
ing, cheap scales for weighing, and a set of 
small drawing models. It is not desired to sug- 
vest an outfit so elaborate that teachers may 
be deterred from securing at least the more 
necessary articles because it may not be possi- 
ble to get all of them. A supply of those named 
above can be had at a very small cost. Colored 
sticks, spheres, small cubes, ete., are sold by 
dealers in kindergarten supplies, and their 


cost is but a trifle. 
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In Memoriam 


The death of Dr. Southall was an event of 
more than local interest. In him the county 
and State lost a man who was a type of his 
people and of the times in which he lived. 

He was descended from those Southalls who 
eame to Henrico in colonia] days, and passing 
thence through Goochland, Cumberland and 
Prince Edward, at length found an abiding 





‘‘Selma’’ was no ordinary home, and the 
head of the house here, Dr, P. T. Southall, the 
father of Dr. J. W. Southall, was no ordinary 
man. He was a leading physician of his sec- 
tion, who by professional labors and otherwise 
had by middle life acquired a competency, and 
retired into the comfortable life of a large 
slave owner and tobaceo planter, with the 





DR. JOSEPH WELLS SOUTHALL 


place in Amelia. He was a son of Dr. Philip 
T. Southall’s second marriage with Elizabeth 
Webster, of Amelia, and was born at the de- 
parted hamlet of Jamestown, in Prince Ed 
ward, 1833. In early childhood he was moved 
to ‘‘Selma,’’ his father’s new home in Amelia. 
where he passed the remainder of his life, and 
where on Monday, August 2, after a brief 
ness, he died a painless death. 


means and the leisure to cultivate hospitality 
and the recreations of literature. 

The mother was a woman of kindly heart 
and many domestic virtues. When the father 
had gone and the shadows fell upon the land, 
she sent from this home six stalwart sons to 
fight the battles of her people. Not one was 
under six feet in stature; one of whom, Frank 
W.. arose to be captain of Confederate cavalry, 
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and another, Valentine Southall, was a lieuten- 
ant in Twenty-third 
killed at Gettysburg; two half-brothers, Prof. 
S. O. Southall, of law school of the University 
of Virginia, and Dr. P. F 
of Amelia county, being too old to enter army. 


Virginia Infantry, and 


. Southall, a physician, 


Dr. Southall’s first school was at old Pride’s 
Church, in the 


Anderson, the brother 


teacher 
of Sydney 


Amelia, where was 
Henry 
Lanier’s mother, a brilliant young lawyer of 
Nottoway, whose untimely death eut short a 
went to 


From here he 


aud thence to William and 


promising career. 
Hampden Sidney, 
Mary. 
plete at the Medical College of Virginia when 


His professional training was just com- 


he volunteered for the war in the Amelia cav- 
the 
The next year he came home to 


alry and participated in vampaign of 
Manassas. 
superintend his mother’s affairs and supply 
service 


medical to the people of the commun- 


ity. During the ravage of the smallpox among 
the slaves in 1864, and as surgeon in charge of 
a portion of the wounded on the battlefield of 
Sailor’s Creek in 1865, he was enabled to ren- 


der important service in the last days of the 


struggle. 

In 1866 Dr. Southall married Miss Rosa 
Hatchett, daughter of Colonel William Haney 
Hatchett, of 


Though deeply interested in the publie weal 


Lunenburg, who survives him. 


and always ready to lend to others a helping 
hand, he did not until comparatively late in 
life aspire to public office. In 1891, and again 
in 1895, he elected to the State Senate, 


whence he was chosen by the General Assem- 


was 


bly Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
the State, defeating Hon. John E. Massey, long 
the incumbent of that office. 


advancing vears, in 1905 he voluntarily relin- 


Admonished by 


quished his publie employments, leaving be- 
hind a record of conscientious service and offi- 
cial honor without a stain. 

His suecess in publie life was not due to elo- 
quence or shining abilities. and still less to any 
arts of intrigue. It was the unaffected sim- 
plicity and honesty of his personal character 
This 


was his capital in polities, and it was this that 


that commanded the publie confidence. 


enabled him to triumph sometimes over men of 
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larger experience and wider fame. He had 
never learned and simply did not know how to 
speak untruly—to act dishonestly. 

In social life his reminiscenses of people and 
places and events in the past and present made 
him an interesting companion in any eirele, 
while the dignity and unfailing politeness of 
his manners, everywhere and to everybody, 
brought back to the fireside and the hustings 
a breath from the old ante-bellum days. 
Nottoway will 
long remember Dr. Southall as he ‘‘rode the 
county’’ discharging the varied and arduous 
duties of ‘‘the country doctor;” as in later life 
the confidential friend and adviser of his 
neighbors, young and old, the composer of 
their differences, the presiding officer in their 
their Sun- 
in all re- 
ligious work; a kindly, gentle man, sharing 
their in their troubles and 
For some years he was a 
reader and trustee in Raleigh 
parish, and at the time of his death its oldest 
communicant. 


The people of Amelia and 


a teacher in 
ardent 


publie assemblies, 


day-schools, an helper 
trials, sorrowing 
happy in their joys. 


vestryman, lay 


The old order is all but gone now, and there 
are left but few remaining representatives of 
its social system. ; 
the **Selma”’ will seem 
lonelier hereafter, and under their boughs we 


Somehow, oaks at 
shall not greet exactly his like again. 

If elsewhere than here, it is fit he should rest 
in Hollywood, where he was buried on the 4th 
of August upon the soil of that county where 
two centuries ago his ancestors first planted 
New World the tree of an honorable 
family. 


in a 


= wt 


Exjract from Minutes State Board of Education at a 
Meeting Held September 22, 1909 


first. That the members of the State 
Board of Education of Virginia have heard with 
profound regret ff the death of their former dis- 
tinguished associate, Dr. Joseph Wells Southall, who 
departed this life on August 2, 1909, at his home 
“Selma,” in Amelia county. 

Second, That the Board desire to place on record 
their high appreciation of the many noble quxlities of 
mind and heart which so endeared Dr. Southall to 
all with whom he came in contact, and particularly 
to bear testimony to the dignity and stainless char- 
acter of his official life of eight years spent in the 


Resolved 
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discharge of the duties of Superintendent of Public 
Instruction. 

Third, That we extend to Mrs. Southall assurances 
of our sincerest sympathy in her hour of affliction. 
May an ever kind and gracious Heavenly Father 
sustain and comfort her! 


Fourth, That these resolutions be epread on our 


minutes, and that a copy be sent to the bereaved 
widow and family. 


(Resolutions passed at the Superintendents’ meet- 


ing in Farmville have already been publishe1.)—Eb. 


EXTENSION WORK IN VIRGINIA 


By J. D. EGGLESTON, JR., State Superintendent gf Public Instruction 


We cannot build churches or schoolhouses 
without money. We cannot make money un- 
We cannot prosper if the 
wrong kind of farming is carried on. The Co- 
Operative Demonstration Work, conducted un- 
der Mr. T. O. Sandy and others in Virginia, is 
proving of considerable value to our farmers. 
Starting about three years ago, it has grown 
until now there are some twelve hundred farms 
working under definite directions. The pur- 
pose of these demonstrators or experts is to 
show the farmers the true nature of their soils; 
how to improve the soils at the least cost ; how 
to make much better crops on the same land; 
and, thus, how to make more money. 

An effort is now being made to connect this 
agricultural work with the school work, and 
I am sanguine that in a few months a solution 
will have been reached whereby the boys in 
large numbers of our communities can be or- 
ganized to do definite and intelligent agricul- 
tural work not only on the school grounds, 
but on their fathers’ farms. Information in 
regard to this can be secured by writing to 
Mr. T. O. Sandy, Burkeville, and to the Super- 
intendent of Publie Instruction, Richmond, 
The problem we are trying to work out is how 
to get an expert who not only knows what 
good farming is, but knows how to teach it— 
to become a traveling demonstrator who will 
give directions to the teachers, will show how 
plots are to be made and kept on the schoor 
grounds, and will get the consent of parents 
and regulations prescribed by the demonstra- 
tor. The boys are to receive whatever their 
toil shall bring in the way of products. 

This is not to be made a “‘side issue,’’ but 
is to be made a part of the school work as 
much as is Latin or Algebra or any other 
branch of study. 


less we prosper. 


Most of us are familiar with conditions exist- 
ing in many of our communities. Many of our 
country people have not been shown how to 
provide certain comforts which could easily 
and inexpensively be purchased or provided 
There are probably thousands of farm homes 
in Virginia where either the men or thé women 
or the servants have to go quite a distance to 
the wells or springs to bring back pails of 
water for use in the house, when it would be 
easy to put in rams or gasoline engines. or 
windmills that would pump the water into the 
on their fathers’ farms, the work to be Gone 
immediately under the direction of the demon- 
strator and the teachers, and the boys to agree 
to carry out absolutely and faithfully the rules 
to permit their boys to farm a smal] acreage 
all that is needed is to call attention to such 
waste of time and energy. 

We must show that what is desired in the 
farm life is to get a maximum of results with 
a minimum of effort, rather than to continue 
what exists in so many instances—the giving 
of a maximum of effort to get a minimum of 
results, 

There are very few country schools any- 
where in the United States. There are very 
many poor imitations of city schools seattered 
throughout our country districts. The eoun- 
try school must fit country life. It must not 
only encourage the boy and girl to love coun- 
try life, but must give them the ability to 
We must make country life more 
If we can show 


improve it. 
attractive to our children 
the boy how to make twice as much money on 
a plot of land as his father has made, he is 
going to become interested in farm work. If 
we can show him the difference between the 
cow that does not give enough milk to support 
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herself, and one that not only supports herself 
but helps to support the boy, he is going to be- 


come interested in good dairy cows.  Like- 
wise, we can interest the girls in so many 


things that will bring money into their hands. 
The school must reach out and strengthen the 
social and economic, in other words, the every- 
day life of the community in which it is 
situated. 

There is little excuse for not having a good 
fibrary in every schoolhouse in Virginia. <A 
new school law provides that after fifteen dol- 
lars is raised for any school, the trustees are 
required to give fifteen dollars additional, and 
the State must give ten dollars. Information 
as to how to raise this money and to get good 
books can be had by writing to J. C. Martin, 
Richmond, Virginia, or by consulting your di- 
vision superintendent. A good traveling library 
may be had for the asking. Why not write 
the Virginia State Library, Richmond? 

In the large movement in Virginia for con- 
solidating schools, we are using the strongest 
efforts to have a good assembly hall placed 
an each of these consolidated buildings. The 
purpose is not only to have a meeting place for 
the children, but to have a meeting place for 
all the people of the community, where they 
may come together for any purpose that tends 
toward improvement of community conditions. 
We are organizing a Bureau of Lectures in 
order to carry the fruits of knowledge from 
the walls of the higher institutions to the 
people of the State. When this organization 
has been completed, we hope to be able to send 
into hundreds of communities throughout the 
State attractive lecturers and speakers at the 
bare cost of their traveling expenses. 

Nearly eighty per cent. of our children live 
in the country districts. We must train them 
to be interested in every phase of life—in bird 
life, in animal life, in plant life, in human 
life. Our hope is in the children. We may con- 
vert the fathers and mothers to these new 
views of life. and to this larger vision of edu- 
cation, but, after all, the best material in the 


world upon which to work is the plastic child 
and here we should put forth our supreme ef- 
forts for the upbuilding of a mighty State— 
mighty in material wealth, mighty in mental 
life, and mighty as a social and spiritual force. 

I have not time to mention extensively the 
agricultural schools we are starting. We shall 
have ten in another year, but we will not stop 
with ten. We must teach agriculture in all 
of our country schools. Our plan is to have 
not only the agricultural plots on the school 
grounds, but, as I have stated above, to have 
plots for the boys on their fathers’ farms; 
these plots to be big enough to bring pecuniary 
returns that are worth while. At one of our 
agricultural schools situated at Burkeville, we 
have the plots for the children on which to 
raise various products, and we have also a cow 
barn, with two good dairy cows which the 
boys are required to milk, look after, and feed. 
They are taught by an expert the value of dif- 
ferent feed rations for the cows, and are re- 
quired to keep notes and books so as to see 
whether the cows are profitable or not. 

Co-operation is the keynote of all these im- 
provements. By co-operation I mean the get- 
ting together of the people of a community 
for the benefit of the community in all lines 
of betterment—spiritual, social, and commer- 
cial. Real co-operation does not mean the get- 
ting together of a few of the people to ‘‘do’’ 
other people, but a getting together of some or 
all of the people of a community to do some- 
thing for themselves and for the other people, 
in a business way. We need to organize co- 
operative creameries, co-operative laundries, co- 
operative stores. Women’s industries should 
be recognized, whereby through central agen- 
cies the women of the various communities 
may be able to sell at a reasonable profit needle- 
work, baskets, chickens, eggs, canned fruits, 
preserves, and other things which women know 
so well how to make, but which cannot be dis- 
posed of except through some central agency. 
If organized in the right way, these various 
industries will succeed. 
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DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS’ MEETING 








[A GROUP OF VIRGINIA SUPERINTENDENTS 


The meeting of newly elected division super- 
ntendents, called at the Farmville State Nor- 
mal on August 3rd and 4th, by the State Board 
f Education, was attended by 90 of 
fficers out of a total of 103. 

The entire programme was 


these 


devoted to a 


tudy of the Virginia school laws. There were 


no ‘‘set’’ speeches. The entire meeting was in 


the nature of a round-table, where everyone 


was free to ask questions, make suggestions, 
ind offer criticisms. Three sessions a day were 
held, from 9:30 to 12:30 A. M; from 3 to 5 
P. M.; and from 7 to 9 P. M. 
hase of school law was discussed thoroughly ; 


Every possible 


e duties of the division superintendents; the 
elations of the superintendents to the State 


Board, to the electoral boards, to the county 
and district boards, to the teachers, and to the 
people. 

One of the most valuable discussions was that 
relating to the blank forms and reports, and 
how to gather, collect, and present statistics 
in the clearest and most accurate way 

After 9 P. M., the evenings were given to 
intercourse. 


social The superintendents were 


entertained at the normal schoo] and every- 
thing possible was done for their comfort and 
Jarman, Mr. B. M. 


Cox, and others connected with the manage- 


entertainment by President 
ment of the normal. A delightful reception 
was given by citizens of Farmville on the even- 


ing of August 3rd. 





THE WILLIAM AND MARY GROUP 


OVER THE BYE-LOW SEA. 


Allegretto. 
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oer the waves, And lights the way a cross. 
pas - sen-gers, Wee Tod - dle-kins and me. 

shel - tered cove, Our bon - ny ship doth glide. 
gained at last, Weve crossed the Bye - low Sea. 
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GIVE THEM A PLACE TO PLAY 


By Dennis A. McCarthy 


Plenty of room for dives and dens, 
(Glitter and glare and sin! ) 

Plenty of room for prison pens, 
(Gather the criminals in!) 

Plenty of room for jails and courts, 
(Willing enough to pay) 

But never a place for the lads to race, 
No, never a place to play! 


Plenty of room for the running sores 
(Mammon must have the best!) 

Plenty of room for the running sores 
That rot in the city’s breast! 

Plenty of room for the lures that lead 
The hearts of our youth astray, 

But never a cent on a playground spent, 
No, never a place to play! 


Plenty of room for schools and balls, 
Plenty of room for art; 

Plenty of room for teas and balls, 
Platform, stage, and mart. 

Proud is the city—she finds a place 
For many a fad to-day, 

But she’s more than blind if she fails to find 
A place for the boys to play! 


Give them a chance for innocent sport, 
Give them a chance for fun— 

Better a playground plot than a court 
And a jail when the harm is done! 

Give them a chance—if you stint them now, 
Tomorrow you'll have to pay 

A larger bill for a darker ill, 
So give them place to play! 


A TINY LITTLE GIRL 
Baltimore Sun 


Mother says she’s awful bad, 
Gets so cross it makes her mad; 
Wants to know if I can’t do 
Somethin’, little girl, ’ith you; 
Thinks I better whip you well; 
Says you’re good and bad a spell 
And I’m not at home to see 
Just how naughty you can be; 
But I couldn’t bear to whip her, 
When I see her sweet lips curl, 
For she’s such a very, very, 
Very tiny little girl! 


“Wouldn't mind a word to-day!”-—- 
’Spect that’s what her ma will say; 
“Just as bad as bad could be, 
’Cept in little spells you see.” 
Mother tells me that her child 
Sometimes sets her almost wild, 
Won't I punish her a bit? 
Thinks she’s better after it; 
But I couldn’t bear to whip her, 
When I see her sweet lips curl, 
For she’s such a very, very, 
Very tiny little girl! 


Thinkin’ of her all day long, 

With her laughter and her song; 

But your mother says it’s true, 

Bad man’s got ahead of you; 

How about it, little miss, 

With the rosy lips to kiss? 

Couldn’t punish her a bit, 

If I had to die for it; 

No, I couldn’t bear to whip her, 
When I see her sweet lips curl, 

For she’s such a very, very, 
Very tiny little girl! 


The PUBLIC SCHOOL AS A CENTRE of SOCIOLOGIC INFLUENCE 


By L. T. ROYSTER, M. D., Chairman Norfolk School Board 


One of the dogmas of my belief and one 
which I have stated so often that I hesitate to 
repeat it here, is that character is the com- 
bined product of heredity and environment. 
But character must not be restricted, in this 
connection, to mean the moral alone, it must 
be widened, for physical and mental charac- 
teristics are none the less products of this sub- 
tle combination of influences. Education may 
be said to be the modification of environment, 
but education must go further—it must mod- 
ify heredity also. 

It has been aptly said that ‘‘Man remains a 
slave to Fate until Knowledge makes him 


free.’’ In Fate we have first, inherited 


tendencies; second, environment—be this also 
inherited or enforced. Opposed to Fate, 
however, in bold relief as the emancipator of 
mankind from this unfortunate serfdom, with 
arms outstretched to all, stands Knowledge— 
Education. 

The publie school is the widest influence 
in disseminating knowledge. Thus it may be 
seen without argument what its importance 
is as a sociologic center. But here we are 


to ascertain the best methods of distributing 
this influence in such a manner as to make its 
potency felt. 

Education may be further considered as the 
acquiring of such qualities as will make the in- 
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dividual a benefactor to his fellow-man and in 
order that this may be accomplished men and 
women must be developed uniformly in three 
directions—physical, intellectual and moral, 
for just so far as we have men and women 
lacking in these qualifications, just so far are 
they from that degree of perfection which is 
necessary to the building of a great nation. 
Hence everything which tends toward devel- 
opment in any one of these lines should be in- 
cluded in our publie school curriculum. 

The conception of education, so long pre- 
valent as instruction confined exclusively to 
the three rudiments known as the three ‘‘R’s’’ 
ean not be too quickly abandoned and just so 
long as we adhere to this conception just so 
far do we depart from the more liberal under- 
standing of modern educational endeavor. 

It was Gladstone who said, ‘‘On the health 
of the people depends the strength of a na- 
tion.’’ I shall therefore take this as my 
theme, widening, however, the word health to 
include the mental] and moral attributes. Bear- 
ing in mind this broad socio-economic aim of 
education, to uplift humanity, to improve the 
general condition of the people of a commun- 
ity, the production of sturdy manhood and the 
attainment of such knowledge as will be of 
the greatest service to the greatest number 
of people, we will develop a nation which will 
be strong physically, well-balanced mentally 
and clean morally. 

The consideration, then, of first importance 
in the propagation of a virile race and pow- 
erful nation is physical strength. Youth is 
not only the time in life most fit to store the 
mind with holy writ but it is the time most 
fit to store the mind with all kinds of writ. 
and impressions made during the formative 
years of life are least likely to be effaced. 
Hence the foundation of character of whatever 
kind must be laid early, for as the twig is 
bent so the tree is inclined. It is but natural 
to presume that cleanliness is taught in the 
home. but as we all know this is far from a.- 
ways being the case. Many of the homes from 


which come the pupils in our schools are not 
what they should be in this direction, whether 
from necessity or from inclination, and it does 


not require a very observing teacher to judge 
by the appearance and conduct of the child, 
of the home whence it comes. Gradually, how- 
ever, there is an improvement in the personal 
appearance of such children, brought about 
by the influence and instruction of the teacher 
and by the contact with and the example of 
other fellow pupils, and as this improvement 
progresses, if we could take a look into the 
home of this child we would find that there 
also has occurred a noticeable change for the 
better. The child has quickly observed what 
is proper and has influenced the home folks in 
the right direction. 

The spreading of influence in this way, from 
the school to the child, thence to the home, 
has been utilized in many ways, but noticeably 
by settlement workers and district nurses, who 
finding it almost impossible to teach mothers 
among the poorer classes to properly care for 
their infants. have taught the older girls of a 
family, in the playground, how to care for 
infants and younger children and this instrue- 
tion has been rapidly transmitted to the home 
with beneficial results. 

A point worthy of particular mention is the 
influence of habit formed through the routine 
employed in the conduct of the school itself, 
and here the responsibility of such influence 
rests equally upon the teachers and the school 
authorities, e. g.—Fresh air. Ventilation. Im- 
portance to school and home life. Combating dis- 
ease. Airing school rooms at stated periods, ete. 
In this way as in no other can the school system 
be instrumental in checking the ravages of the 
tuberculosis plague. 
as through instruction from the school system 
ean the disease be checked. 


Also in no way as well 


I was much edi- 
fied by my visit to the recent tuberculosis ex- 
hibit in Washington. But what impressed me 
most was the sight of thousands of Washing- 
ton’s school children visiting this exhibit under 
the guidance of their teachers, and if the ex- 
hibit did not accomplish but one thing, it was 
worth all the money spent on it; and that was 
the sending forth of 25,000 children as mission- 
aries to the uninformed and as fighters against 
this fearful menace to life. All pupils ean’t 
have the advantage of this exhibit. but all 
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schools can be furnished with descriptive pic- 
tures, illustrating the main features of the 
spread, prevention and cure of the great white 
plague. 

Many matters of apparently small import- 
ance in themselves, when attended to properly 
are of wide significance and influence as_ re- 
gards both the health of pupils and their con- 
duct of themselves and towards others in after 
life. 

Physical Culture should never be omitted 
from the daily routine of the school life since 
through it not only may defects of physical de- 
velopment be corrected, but the foundation 
laid for future development along proper lines. 
The common drinking cup is to be condemned 
not only as a spreader of disease, but also to 
say the least as a promoter of unclean habits. 
On the other hand if the individual cup, or bet- 
ter still, the drinking fountain, is used in the 
school room, it will form a right habit which 
will endure through life and do much to abol- 


ish the unsanitary nuisance of the common 
drinking cup in other publie places. A mere 
mention is sufficient of such details as_ the 
proper lighting of the school room, adapta- 


bility of desks, position of black boards, clean- 
liness of toilets, the eyesight of pupils, and es- 
pecially the personal medical inspection of 
each pupil. 

A branch of 


than passing notice is Manual Training, which 


education deserving of more 
plays an important part in the acquirement of 
a liberal education, because one cannot be truly 
said to be educated unless he has learned to 
do something with his hands, that is learned 
by actual experimentation. It produces a bal- 
ance of forees—the combination of the mind 
and hand unequaled by any other branch. It 
teaches care and precision, neatness and econ- 
omy. It develops the mind in the aesthetic as 
well as the realistic, and especially does it 
It, there- 
fore. may be considered as both educational 
and economic; formative, as well as utilitarian. 
In brief it creates a poise of character which 
is not only useful but necessary in any voca- 
tion of life. 

Let it be remembered in passing that we are 


create a respect for manual labor. 


not working simply for the moment nor solely 
for the present generation, but for the future 
as well and many of these matters require 
several generations to develop and to bring to 
perfection certain traits and characteristics. 
It is a well-known law of heredity that genius 
begets genius, not necessarily in the same line, 
but nevertheless genius. Hence it should be 
our general aim so to develop all of the facul- 
ties evenly so that the poise of the succeed- 
ing generations should be an improvement on 
that of the present generation. In no direc- 
tion is this of more importance than the care 
and training of the central nervous system, and 
nowhere can good in this direction be better 
accomplished than in the school room. How- 
ever, right at this point, I must sound a note 
of warning, for the great tendency is not to- 
wards raising the grades almost constantly but 
also seriously near the overcrowding point. 
For this reason, if for no other, I am such an 
advocate of such branches as manual training, 
physical culture and the like, for these do most 
assuredly cause a break in the strain of the 
mind and a relaxation of the pent-up nervous 
forces. But to return; the present system of 
grading according to age is theoretically at 
least obsolete and should be abolished entirely. 
There is a very great difference between pu- 
pils of the same age in mental power and the 
bitter disappointment to pupil and parent 
alike at the end of the season when the child 
failed to be advanced could have been avoided 
had the child but had the benefit of a more cor- 
rect and accurate grading. 

By committing the error of placing a child 
in a certain grade merely because that child is 
a certain age, we do exactly as if we bought 
every boy of the same age, the same length of 
trousers which we would at once consider ri- 
diculous. We are too apt to fit the child to 
the curriculum rather than the curriculum to 
the child. Of course, I recognize that the 
curriculum is prepared, and rightly, to suit 
the child of average mentality but it is not 
for this child that I plead at the present mo- 
ment but for the child of subnormal mentality. 
These children ean be dealt with in one of 
two ways. In larger cities where the number 
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if such eases is relatively large special schools 
for subnormal children are indispensible to 
the system. In smaller cities a room in each 
building may be set apart for this purpose and 
be under the direction of a teacher qualified 
n this branch of instruction. Thus may the 
ndividual needs of the pupils be met and dif- 
ficulties peculiar to each child attended to and 
vercome, so that in most instances the child is 
brought in a reasonably short time to the aver- 
ige level and in after life takes its place in the 
world as a normal being, whereas if such chil- 
dren are forced beyond their capacity it will 
be only a very short time before these chil- 
dren are classed as laggards and both parent 
and child become discouraged and all further 
efforts at education are abandoned and the 
child is sent out into the world to earn a smal! 
amount of money ‘‘just to help the family 
along a little,’’ and never rises above this 
small amount. If such as these ever marry 
what are we to hope from the offspring? On 
the other hand, however, by the training of 
the child in the manner indicated we are edu- 
cating the offspring as well as the individual 
child. Ineidentally the departmental system 
is of great benefit in this direction, for under 
it a child might advance in several studies in 
vhich he finds no special difficulty and be 
made to go over again branches in which there 
is a deficiency. Whenever younger pupils can 
be tanght by observation rather than by mere 
rote of memory it is to be preferred and in 
this particular, kindergartens are especially 
to be commended. In very many instances ap- 
parent mental inaptitude is dependent upon 
physical defects such as eyesight, in which in- 
stanee the mere moving of a child from the 
yack bench to the front not infrequently 
‘hanges that particular child’s place from the 
‘oot to the head of the class. In other in- 
stances the fitting of a proper glass will ac- 
‘omplish the same end; on the other hand, the 
var is sometimes at fault, not infrequently 
rising from adenoid vegetations in the naso- 
pharynx. These should be removed whenever 
ecognized'sinee they not only cause physical 


lefeets but also serious mental under-devel- 
pment. 


These matters have a marked infiu- 


ence on the community at large for the grown 
up child must be considered as well as the 
child while in school and also the succeeding 
generation, and whenever we can develop a 
mentally deficient child to a state even approx- 
imating the normal, we have in all probabil- 
ity relieved the state of a burden in jail or 
asvlum and given to the community a useful 
citizen. 

These two lines of development are, however, 
not the only ones. The community must de- 
mand of its people health and strength in still 
another direction. 

During the American Revolution our ances- 
tors fought against the oppression of an over- 
bearing sovereign, and as a result the word 
‘Liberty’ was given a new significance. Dur- 
ing the Civil War friend fought against friend 
and brother against brother for the right of 
private opinion and among the charred wreck- 
age of the devastated homes of the South was 
found a jewel of purer character, while above 
the conquering banner of the North the victors 
saw a brighter halo of sacredness around the 
words ‘Brotherly Love.’ 

During the Russo-Japanese War the dragon 
of ignorance and stagnation was slain and his 
teeth sown in the entrenchments of Port Ar- 
thur, and from these furrows has arisen an 
army which will march in solid phalanx and 
conquer the Orient for Civilization, Enlighten- 
ment and Progress. Burt my friends there is 
a conflict that is with us always, a war that is 
A strife which 
threatens the fair name of our land with deci- 


eternally waged in our midst. 


mation. our homes with rupture and disgrace 
and our individual selves with ruin. The 
struggle I refer to is the struggle with vice 
and the most potential force in combating 
this monster is the Publie School. I have said 
before in this talk that so far as an individual 
is deficient in one of the three essentials of 
perfect man and womanhood, just that far is 
he or she ineapable of fulfilling their true mis- 
sion in life. 

If a nation is to be influential as a world 
power. the men and women of that nation 
must be moral, and Jet us hope that the time 
is not far distant when the nation will demand 
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this of its residents, but this can never be ac- 
complished until one fearful blot is removed 
—the double code of morals. We expect of 
our women temperance and chastity but  se- 
cretly connive at the derelictions of men. Wo- 
man must lead a life absolutely above reproach 
from childhood but man must be allowed to 
sow his wild oats and then he can marry the 
best woman in the community and take the 
highest stand. It is essential that a woman 
be good and pure if she is to rear the future 
citizens of our land but it is just as essential 
that the fathers be good also, for even if they 
do not come into as intimate contact with the 
children as do the mothers, yet the traits of 
the fathers are just as much transmitted to the 
children as are the mothers. Is it then not es- 
sential that the men also be expected to re- 
frain from debasing habits. How then does 
the school play any part in this form of de- 
velopment? Where the home or the church or 
whatever other agency for good fails, there 
the school must step in and take its place. The 
factors which make up dependence and pau- 
perism must be clearly kept before the mind 
of the pupils and they must be instructed to 
avoid these. 

The principle of personal ownership is not 
the least important and this is best taught in 
the school and particularly in playgrounds and 
school gardens. The duties to the State and 
country must be impressed on the mind of 
every pupil and in this way every child will 
be developed into a patriot. One of the most 
powerful agencies in producing lax morals, 
lowered mental conditions and ills too numer- 
ous to mention, is aleohol. Do not understand 
me by this remark to be a fanatic, for such is 
not the case, nor do I approve of teaching chil- 
dren exaggerated or inaccurate accounts of 
the influence of alcohol on the system because 
of a maudlin sentiment against it, but let the 
children know the truth and teach them to 
avoid excess of its use and show them the 
baneful results of its abuse. Thus you will im- 
press on the youthful mind facts which are 
hard to forget and which will stand them in 
good stead when they reach the age when they 
have responsibilities of home and government 
thrust upon them. 


Again I must touch upon the delicate subject 
of sexual matters and vices. It is my belief 
that our youth grows up lamentably ignorant 
of these matters. No, not ignorant of the 
wrong conception for this they learn from 
their playmates and elders, but of the right 
understanding which will enable them to act 
right and avoid indiscretions which are inevi- 
tably going to bring sorrow and suffering not 
alone to themselves, but, which is the more 
deplorable, to their companions in life and to 
the unborn generations of their offspring. Con- 
sequently I believe these matters should be 
taught simply and in the most delicate manner 
possible to our youth; the diseases resultant 
from indiscretion being pointed out so that 
being told the cause the remedy is suggested 
in its avoidance. 

I have dealt briefly with the three important 
elements in the formation of a well-balanced 
character, such a character as is needed by 
the State, by the home, and in the professional 
and commercial world and have endeavored 
to point out what appears to my mind the best 
method of developing such characters, and have 
further endeavored to point out the puwer of 
the Public School System in this great under- 
taking, but I feel that I cannot leave the dis- 
cussion of a subject of such importance with- 
out mentioning specifically what is at present 
the most difficult problem with which educa- 
tors in our Southland are confronted. As a 
rule the problems of education in the South 
are infantile as compared with those in many 
parts of the country. We do not have the 
question to answer what to do with the under- 
fed school child, nor the tactful handling of 
the immense foreign element, nor the proper 
disposition of the child mothers under a com- 
pulsory education law nor many other prob- 
lems of weighty significance, but we have as 
a charge at our very doors a race of infants in 
mind but giants in numbers and possibilities. 

What I shall say is entirely free from sec- 
tional feeling, partizanship or controversy, but 
is prompted by an earnest and sincere desire 
of encouraging and aiding in an endeavor of 
concerted action which will accomplish some- 
thing towards the uplift of a race which needs 
assistay..e and which may result in the solu- 
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tion of this most vexing and complicated situa- 
tion. 

Prior to 1865 the negroes were a nation of 
slaves; yes, slaves under the law, but happy, 
without responsibility, kindly treated, properly 
clothed, well-cared for physically and relig'- 
ously, almost as well in fact as the very chil- 
dren of their masters. But a change came 
suddenly and abruptly. They were freed from 
their legal slavery, placed on equality, as citi- 
zens, with their white masters and presented 
with a power, the ballot, which was as a loaded 
shotgun in the hands of an infant. They had 
liberty and license which they did not know 
how to use and which consequently soon re- 
sulted in a far worse serfdom of ignorance, su- 
perstition and disease. Lacking the ability to 
care for themselves and having no one to care 
for them, they degenerated both physically 
and morally. But fortunately there was a 
remedy for this state of affairs and the south- 
ern white man who had not lost his affection 
for his former slave was not slow in recog- 
nizing this remedy and schools for the negro 
were organized. Few and slowly at first to 
be sure, because of a remnant of resentfulness 
and prejudice and a still greater lack of funds; 
but by degrees more and more have been added 
until to-day they are fairly in proportion to 
the number of schools for the whites. In cer- 
tain loealities and among certain enthusiastic 
theorists too much has been expected of the 
negro, and looking at him from a distance, an 
attempt has been made to place him on a level 
with the whites without a moment’s considera- 
tion of the fact that they are expecting a people 
of less than a half century of independent ex- 
istence to compare with a nation which has 
had the benefit of centuries of training and de- 
velopment, such in fact as required their ris- 
ing above gigantic obstacles to progress; and 
backed by an inheritance of sturdy manhood, 
unequalled in the annals of history. Among 
such as these, therefore, I say that an injustice 
has been done the negro race in expecting too 
much of them. My own opinion is that they 
have made wonderful progress, aided by their 
white friends and led by a few intellectual 
and far-seeing men of their own race. The so- 


lution of the problem of the sociologic better- 
ment of the negro lies in the one word ‘educa- 
tion; let it be borne in mind, however, that 
this word is subject to many interpretations. 
To some it means not only the rudiments but 
also the embellishments, such as higher mathe- 
matics, the languages, science, art and the 
like, but while a few individual negroes may be 
prepared to receive a high education—and I 
am in favor of granting this opportunity to 
such as are capable of receiving it—it remains 
a fact that the mases of the race are totally 
incapable of acquiring more than the most rudi- 
mentary branches. On the other hand, those 
branches which are not only suited to their 
mentality, but also to their needs are the in- 
dustrial branches and in this direction should 
we bend our energies if we expect to accom- 
plish much for the permanent uplift of the ne- 
gro race. I heartily approve of and glory in 
the wonderful work of Hampton and Tuske- 
gee, but the great need of the South is inst- 
tutions of this kind, not for the instruction of 
negroes as teachers to their race alone, but for 
the purpose of teaching all the race how to 
live and place them on a basis of self support 
and respectable independence. The South is 
as yet unezble financially to found the necessary 
institutions to carry on such a great work as is 
here indicated—in fact the colleges and other 
institutions of learning for the whites are far 
from properly equipped—but the dey is not 
far distant when we will be able to do all that 
ean be desired towards the education of the 
youth of both sexes of both races in whatever 
line it is deemed advantageous. But until this 
time does arrive let no mistaken sense of pride 
nor any undue resentment prevent our accept- 
ing the proferred assistance of our friends of 
the North, who have both the means and the 
inclination sufficient to meet these demands. 
We are to-day a united people among whom 
there should be no North, no South, but a united 
body of men and women striving for a com- 
mon end—the uplift of humanity. For this 
reason I for one welcome the extended kind- 
ness of these noble philanthropists to aid us, 
and will always be among those who will ac- 
cept their means, whenever this is offered in 
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the cause of Education or Social Improvement. 
But, in order that such means may redound to 
the greatest negroes, they 
must be administered by men and women who 
are thoroughly familiar with the needs of the 


good among the 


race and such are not to be found outside of 
the South. It therefore, that the 
South be at least liberally represented on all 
Boards controlling and administering funds 


is essential, 


for negro development. 

We are in truth our brothers’ keeper, whether 
he be black or white, and we cannot shift the 
responsibility that lies at our very doors and 
it is for us to prove ourselves southerners in 
fact, as well as name, and do our duty wherever 
it is shown us and thus carry out the spirit of 
our forefathers who have always done their 
duty whatever the consequence or the cost. 

I truly believe that edueation for the negro 
along lines indieated in this talk will accom- 
plish the desired end, and let us not be discour- 


aged in well-doing for it requires for the ac- 
complishment of any great undertaking time, 
perseverance and patience. 

In brief outline, I have suggested what may 
be expected from education—education of all 
the people. The darkness of the night of doubt, 
discouragement and disappointment is rapidly 
fading before the dawn of modern liberal edu- 
cation, such education as wil] develop the youth 
of our land along all lines which make for a 
healthy nation—healthy physically, mentally 
and morally. Let us therefore, look forward 
to the noonday light when the youth will not 
merely be given the opportunity of acquiring 
an education but when the law of the land will 
compel them to acquire such an education, for 
in this way, and in this way alone, can we ever 
hope to banish preventable disease, improper 
methods of living, superstition and all that 
tends to debilitate the individual, and through 
the individual, the nation. 


AN ACCOUNT of A TRIP TO EUROPE 


By MISS ANNIE E. GRANGER, Richmond Public Schools 


We, in old Virginia, are wont to pride our- 
selves that we know how to treat ‘‘the stranger 
within our gates,’’ but the lavish hospitality 
with which the visiting teachers were received 
across the that our 
knowledge is an inheritance from the mother 
Treading for the first time the soil 
Bonnie Scotland, the 
new 


water makes me know 
country. 
of old 
‘‘mother country’’ 
meaning, for I could not rid myself of a feel- 
ing of ‘‘at-homeness’’ as if somehow I had come 


England and of 


acquired for me a 


back—as if something—vague and shadowy 
and dim, but still sometime—these green fields 
and bonnie braes had been familiar scenes. It 
was the eall of kinship, I suppose, far across 
generations, 

The great value of the trip to me was the 
wealth of historical interest—for as you know 
my chosen work is history. One teacher in 
Edinburgh told me she takes her history class 
for a walk to the top of one of the many hills 


There the children draw a 


about the city. 


map of the country spread before them, while 
the teacher or a member of the class tells the 
story of a battle which took place in yonder 
valley, of the storming of that pass, of a 
victory won here, of a defeat sustained there 
—the teacher giving the vivid touches which 
make the stories real!» The places and events 
are carefully noted on the maps and after- 
wards the children write out the lesson in the 
form of a composition. ‘‘Beautiful!’’ I ex- 
claimed, ‘‘but, dear me, there is not a hill in 
all America from which I unroll a 
panorama of history, stretching back through 
the centuries!’’ That was certainly the most 
delightful method of teaching history I ever 
saw. 

I tried especially to see the history work 
corresponding to.that in our High School, but 
was often unfortunate in being present in 
schools when it was not ‘‘history day’’ in the 
upper classes—the work which I saw corres- 
ponded to our upper grade work in the district 


could 
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schools and was not above the average. Ques- 
tion and answer was the usual method. Some 
teachers made full and free use of wall maps 
but nowhere did I see the use of outline maps 
filled in by the pupils or the subject matter 
of the lesson grouped under topics. 

One of the best schemes for history I found 
in the Aske’s School for Girls, New Cross, Lon- 
I did not see the work in the class rooms. 
By far the best scheme and the best work | 
saw was in the Boys’ High School at Mill Hill. 
Here the teachers are all specialists and some 
of the history work is directly under the care 
of the Headmaster, Dr. McClure, a man of 


don. 


broad_scholarship, wide experience, and pure 
devotion to the cause of education. Though 
the Doctor’s time is valuable, he most gener- 
ously and courteously consumed much of it 
telling me of the plan, of the aim and object 
of the history work in his school. I came from 
the interview with renewed inspiration. Happy 
the boys who are fortunate enough to be under 
The conditions in this school are 
equipped library and _ smal! 
classes in which many of the history students 


his influence. 
ideal—a__ well 
are boys who intend to make the study a spec- 
ialty at Oxford or Cambridge. 

In Seotland, Seotch and English history are 
taught. In England, English history only. What 
the students get of Greek and Roman history 
comes through the study of Greek and Latin. 
The mediaeval and modern history of the rest 
of the world is taught only as it touches Eng- 
land. If our scholars could have the 
years’ history course, outlined by the Com- 
mittee of Seven, in my judgment, they would 
have a better comprehension of the meaning 
of history, a broader grasp of its great under- 


four 


lying truths, than ean be obtained from one 
viewpoint, however thoroughly studied. 

Everywhere, in the upper grades, the classes 
are small, averaging from eight to twenty— 
twenty-five being the extreme limit, even in 
the most congested districts. They say no 
teacher can do justice to more than twenty- 
five. 

We found equal salaries for men and women 
who do equal work a burning question, espec- 
ially in Seotland. While this has not been 


attained, an appointment made in Edinburgh 
while we were there was considered the thin 
edge of the wedge. 

I must mention 
Mr. Calder- 


well of the Edinburgh Training College 


Of the training school work, 
the fine lectures I heard given by 
and 
Miss Woods, Headmistress of the Maria Grey 
Training College of London. 

Whatever may be the success of the young 
men and women who come under the training 
of these teachers, they must go forth to their 
life work with characters strengthened and en 
nobled, with pure aims and lofty ideals. 

One of the 
trip was the opportunity it afforded of meet- 


most beneficial features of the 
ing in the most informal and delightful way, 


educators from every walk of schoo! life in 
the countries which we visited and from every 
section of our own broad land as well. 

We found nothing to correspond with our 
free publie schools except elementary schools 
In these schools tuition is free but only the 
children of the poor people—people whose in- 


below a certain figure—are allowed 


to attend. 
system of scholarships by which a boy or girl 


come 1s 


There is, however, in London, a 
may proceed from the elementary schoo] at 
the age of eleven to the upper classes of the 
to the high- 
est grades of education at a University, tech 


secondary schools and from these ‘* 


nical college, or other institution providing ad 
The 


work 


training.’ schools 
inelude the 


that of our high schools 


vanced secondary 


(which corresponding to 
are pay schools, be 
ginning with the kindergarten and carrying 
the students on to the University work. Some 
of these schools are richly endowed and the 
fees are merely nominal—the fees in others are 
heavy. 

like to 
of schools for the 


I would speak of the industrial 
blind deaf 
for the mentally and physically defective, of 


the ‘‘open-air’’ 


schools: and 


schools for children who are 
backward ‘‘because of impaired vitality due 
to defective frame, improper feeding and un- 
healthy surroundings;’’ of the splendid aims 
and victories of the National Union of Teach 


ers—doubtless, the other members of the com 


, 


mission will write fully of these things—but 
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the great value of the trip to me was as a 
student of history and I wish to make a re- 
port from that standpoint. 

In a conversation with Dr. S. C. Mitchell, 
shortly after beginning my work as a teacher 
of history in the High School, he said, ‘‘ Miss 
Granger, the very best preparation for your 
work would be a visit of two or three months 
to Europe.’’ At that time a trip to Europe 
seemed about as possible for me as a trip to 
the moon. But the unexpected did happen 
and the trip to Europe became not only a pos- 
sibility but a fact and I have come to under- 
stand the Doctor’s meaning in some of its ful- 
ness. I will now try to give you a few 
glimpses. 

We spent our first night in England in the 
quaint old city of Shrewsbury. Coming out 
of a handsome, modern, up-to-date railroad sta- 
tion, imagine my surprise to see perched upon 
a rock towering almost directly above my 
head, a castle!—unmistakably mediaeval—un- 
mistakably Norman. I could scarely wait to 
make arrangements at the hotel before wend- 
ing my way to the first real castle I had ever 
seen, discovering meanwhile from the guide 
book that this castle is one of the series built 
by William the Conqueror on the border line 
to defend his new kingdom against the Welsh. 
The winding way within the walls up to the 
castle itself is now a public highway. We were 
not allowed to enter the castle. 

In the Abbey Ghurch (all that now remains 
of the Benedictine Monastery founded by Sir 
Roger Montgomery, the kinsman and second in 
command of William’s army at Hastings) we 
lingered long, beguiled by the many queer old 
tombs, curious effigies, and quaint inscriptions 
—the old-world architecture of the church it- 
self being not the least among the attractions. 
This ‘‘old-worldness’’ was a charm which 
made itself felt everywhere about the town, 
with its narrow winding streets and curious 
half-timbered houses totally unlike anything 
we had ever seen before, and this charm was 
not lessened by the many historical associa- 
tions. Even the hotel in which we stopped 
marks the site upon which the Earl of Wor- 
eester, Sir Richard Veneble and Sir Richard 


Vernon were executed on Monday, July 23rd, 
1403, after the battle of Shrewsbury. Upon 
this spot also the dead body of Henry Percy 
(Hotspur) was placed between two millstones 
and afterwards beheaded and quartered. Space 
does not permit any further account of our 
first day in the Old World, but we felt that 
this day alone made the trip worth while. 

The next day was given to ‘‘Rare Old Ches- 
ter,’’ the quaintest town in England. The 
old part of the city is still surrounded by the 
walls, needed in other days for defense, for as 
the name indicates, this city was one of the 
Roman camps, its authentic history beginning 
in 79 A. D., though the legends go back 
further. 

I dare not give my pen liberty here, or there 
would be room for nothing else in this report 
—so much of quaintness, of legend, of history 
charmed and delighted us at every step as we 
wandered about this old, old town—but I can 
not forbear mentioning one or two things. The 
most famous of the half-timbered houses in 
**God’s Providence House” so-called because 
over the entrance are carved the words, 
**God’s Providence is Mine Inheritanee.’’ The 
story goes that when the plague raged in the 
town, this house alone was passed over by the 
Angel of Death, and the words stand to-day 
a testimony of grateful commemoration. 

Not far from the Water Gate in the city wall 
are the famous Mills of Dee, the great wheels 
silent now, and grass and weeds growing from 
the crevices and roofs of the buildings. On 
Bridge Street, just within the gate stands ‘‘Ye 
Old King’s Tavern.’’ On the outside of this 
building is a faded painting of the story that 
Edward, King of Mercia, in 971 A. D. was 
rowed on the River Dee by eight tributary 
kings or chieftains from a point opposite the 
Water Gate to St. John’s Church. Near this 
tavern is ‘‘Ye Bear and Billet’’ one of the 
oldest houses and formerly the town residence 
of the Shrewsbury family who were overlords 
of Chester. 

We left that night for Liverpool, too tired 
to think, but feeling that another red-letter 
day had been added to our calendar. In this 
city, our time was given over to some business 
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matters and to visiting the schools. At the 
end of the work we left for Scotland, hoping 
the season would not be too far advanced for 
a trip into the Highlands, but in that we were 
disappointed. 

In Millport, on the Clyde, listening to a 
bit of the recent history of Gt. Cumbrae Island. 
[ became much interested in the question of 
Chureh and State. Afterwards, I heard it dis- 
cussed from many points of view and could 
not help reflecting upon the wisdom of the 
makers of our own great country in keeping 
Church and State separate. Received socially 
and entertained in the homes of the people as 
we were, we had every opportunity to hear 
questions of the day discussed from the in- 
side point of view. Of interest to all, this was 
invaluable to the teachers of history The 
Seotech and English people (we did not visit 
Wales and Ireland) could not do or say enough 
to make the visiting teachers feel welcome and 
at home among them. We were overwhelmed 
with invitations to receptions, teas, lectures, 
sight-seeing trips, ete. On these trips, the 
parties were accompanied by guides and in 
some eases by ladies and gentlemen who 
acted as hosts and hostesses, affording every 
facility for obtaining the greatest amount of 
profit and pleasure—thus enabling us to cc- 
complish more than tourists traveling in the 
ordinary way could have accomplished in a 
much longer time. The same courtesy was ex- 
tended to us in regard to the schools, no effort 
being spared to enable each of us to see to the 
best advantage any or all branches of the 
work. 

It was hard to pass through the Covenanter 
country around Glasgow, but our time was 
short and we felt we must spend as much as 
possible in Edinburgh, both because of its his- 
torical associations and because Edinburgh is 
a very bulwark of education. Here, Grey- 
friar’s Church, where the Solemn League and 
Covenant was signed; the churchyard, used 
as a prison; the Martyrs’ Monument; the 
Grassmarket; the postern gate in the Castle 
wall through which Claverhouse entered for 
the fatal secret conference, all spoke most 


eloquently of the Covenanter period of Scotch 
history. 

The thing that came as a great surprise to 
me was the love of the Scotch people for Mary, 
Queen of Scots. I first noticed this in listening 
to the guide and in conversation with an Edin- 
burgh lady who accompanied us to the Castle 
and Holyrood Palace. Later, in the Tower 
of London, one of the warders (a Scotchman) 
asked me if I had visited Holyrood. I believe 
he asked the question for the sole purpose of 
defending Mary, which he did most eloquently. 
I thought I knew something about the Tower, 
but I had heard of only two entrances, the 
traitors’ gate and the royal entrance. Now, 
they took me in another way. I lost my bear- 
ings and asked the warder mentioned above 
to set me straight. His breast was 
with medals and noticing the word ‘‘Luck- 
now’’ on one of them, I soon discovered to 
my great delight, that I was talking to Thos. 
Middleton, the last survivor of the Highland 
regiment which went to the relief of Lucknow! 
I asked if I might have the honor of shaking 
hands with a hero of Lucknow. The sturdy 
old Scotchman was so pleased that he took me 
all over the place and taught me more history 
in an hour than I could have learned other- 
wise in weeks! 

What shall I say of the impressions gath- 
ered in Westminster Abbey? I will speak of 
only one spot, the Jerusalem Chamber. I went 
to the Abbey three times before I gained ad- 
mittance, for this room is a part of the Dean’s 
house and the Dean was ‘‘in residence.’’ The 
guide spoke of the death of Henry IV in this 
room; of how Henry V tried on the crown: 
of the fact that the crown jewels are kept here 
twenty-four hours before each coronation; of 
Elizabeth Woodville, the widow of Edward IV 
—for this part of the building was the sanc- 
tuary and she fled here with her two sons for 
refuge; of how, in this room, she finally gave 
up the young king and his brother to the ten- 
der mercies of their uncle, Richard of Glouces- 
ter. But another scene in English history had 
brought my pilgrim feet hither and, in imagi- 
nation, I saw the room filled with the English 
and Seotch divines who assembled here to 


covered 
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formulate their creed; I heard the committee 


report its failure to frame an answer to the 
question, ‘‘What is God?”’ 


bly bowed in silent prayer for guidance; | 


I saw the Assem- 


heard, sounding softly across the centuries, the 
pleading voice of the young Gillespie raised 
that 


wonderful definition which has always seemed 


in prayer, the opening words framing 


to me inspired, ‘‘Thou God, who art a spirit, 


infinite, eternal, and unchangeable in being, 


wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness and 
truth.’’ 


I STOOD ON HOLY GROUND 


In the above I have tried to give you a few 
hints of Dr. Mitchell’s meaning when he sai 
the best preparation for my work would be a 
trip to Europe. I do not know how to es.imate 
the value of the impressions and material gath- 
ered, not in Shrewsbury, Chester, Liverpool, 
Millport, Edinburgh and London only—for we 


visited Windemere, Lichfield, Kenilworth, 


Warwick, Stratford-on-Avon, Oxford, Ant 
werp, Brussels, Cologne, Mainz, Baden-Baden 
and Paris. Some of the visits were flying 
trips, it is true, but the flight was never toc 
swift to add wealth to our store. I feel that 
the trip has been indeed the opportunity of 
a lifetime and I can only express the hope that 
the broadened horizon may better enable m« 
so to teach the great truths of history that my 
pupils may be uplifted and ennobled and bet 
ter fitted to take their places in the great 
world’s work, recognizing the guiding hand of 
Ilim who rules the affairs of nations and the 
lives of the individuals. 

In conclusion, I wish to express my grate- 
ful appreciation of the generosity of Mr. Al 
fred Mosely of London and Mr. J. Bruce 
Ismay, President of the International Mercan 
tile Marine Co., also of the splendid co-opera 
tion of the National Civic Federation and the 
privilege of the furlough granted by the Rich 
mond School Board. 


WHAT IS A HIGH SCHOOL? 


By W. H. HAND 


1. A high school is a school for boys ana 
girls who have really mastered the common 
school branches of study, at least through 
the seventh grade, or seventh school year. 

2. To enter a high school a pupil should have 
completed grammar school 
arithmetic, and should have a good start in 
history and English grammar. A good start 
in algebra or Latin, if not in both, is desira- 
ble. 


3. In a high school such subjects as advanced 


geography and 


arithmetic, English grammar and composition, 
algebra, history, and Latin are met in the first 
year of the course of study. 

4. A high school is a school for pupils who 
have reached at least their fourteenth year of 
age, and have been to school from fifty to sev- 
enty months, or have done an equivalent in 
study. 

5. It is a school for pupils old enough and 
trained enough to begin to do some indepen- 
dent thinking in their studies. 


6. A school in which the pupils are study- 
ing for the first time percentage in arithmetic, 
have recently begun formal English grammar, 
and are yet studying elementary history and 
common school geography, cannot in any sense 
be called a high school. 

7. A school of forty pupils ranging from 
first reader to the beginning of algebra and 
Latin, is not a high school. 

8. A school of young immature poys and 
girls studying three or four grammar schov! 
studies and just beginning one or two high 
school subjects, is not entitled to be called a 
high sehool. 

9. Ten and twelve-year old pupils are not 
as a rule, able to grapple with high schoo! 
work. 

10. A high school is a school in which the 
teachers have had training in some school of 
higher grade than a village or town graded 
school. 

11. It is a school in which the teachers have 
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astered the subjects they offer to teach befor 


ey have classes 


n these subjects 


12. It is a school in which the course ir 


irses of study are regularly laid down an 


stematically followed. 


13. A sehool that has a elass of beginners 


Latin one year, two or three pupils in al 


the next year, and a pupil in geomet: 


third year, is not a high school, nor would 


e correct to say that it has a high schoo 
partment. 

14. A high school is one in which the re 
tion periods are long enough to permit som: 
The State Board of Edue: 
nm rightly puts the minimum at forty mi 


stematie work. 


tes lligh school work cannot be done in r 
tation periods of fifteen and twenty minutes 
15. A high school, like any other sehoo! 
ist have in it enough teachers to de the re 
ured work. For one teacher to undertake to 
teach a three-year high school is absolutel) 
inpossible; for one teacher to undertake to 
teach a four-year high school is utterly ab 
surd., 

16. A standard high school offers four vears 
if work to its pupils. Hlowever. a good three 
vear high school is better than an inferior four 

‘ar course. 

17. An efficient high school fully prepares 
ts pupils to enter any of the regular courses 
n any college of standard grade. or it pre 
pares those not going to college to enter some 
vocation with some degree of special fitness. A 
pupil well-prepared in a two-year high schoo! 
Inay enter some eollege course without e¢or 
litions. That means that that college is do 
ng high school work—either from necessity 
or from choiee. 

18. A good modern high school, in addition 


to full preparatory courses for college en 
trance, offers courses preparatory to entering 
ndustrial, commercial, and domestic life. The 
large majority of our high school boys and 
‘irls will never go to college; these pupils 
need high sehool courses fitting them to enter 
fe as much as the other pupils need courses 
tting them for college. 

19. A good modern high school must fit a 


w for college entrance. and must fit all in 


solne degree for Vvocat | 
‘itizenship 

YO, A high seho ing 
i] mIrses tT Ss ij | } 
1) Ss us well “as the viris 


TEXT-BOOKS 


The teachers are again getting down to hard 
work, and there is no end to it to a cons 
TIOUS teacher The present Text Tpavan} wh wl 


have been adopted by the 


thought, 


hoard after caref 
\V il] bye of Inestimalhls Viiltle ry SIDED) 
fving the teachers’ work and giving them the 


most modern methods. There is one valuabl 


book, however, which the board has not put 
on the “single list,”’ but which doubtless 
would recommend to all teachers——it is. the 
Bank Book. This book costs vou nothing 
is a means to systematic saving. The Capitol 
Savings Bank, at Richmond, Va., is furnishing 
a number of bank books to teachers free of 
cost, and paying them four per cent. on the 
wmount which they send the bank to be enters 

Write to RLM 


for particulars 
No trouble to bank by mail 


therein. Kent, Jr., the eashier, 


October’s Bright Blue Weather 


O, sun and skies and clouds of June 
And flowers of June tozether 
Ye cannot rival for one hour 


October's brieht blue weather 


When gentians roi] the fringes tight 
To save them for the morning 
And chestnuts fall from satin burrs 


Without a word of warning 


When on the ground red apple be 
In piles like jewels shining 
And redder still on old stone walks 


Are leaves of woodbine twining 


When all the lovely wayside things 
Their white-winged seeds are sowing 

And in the fields. still green and fair 
Late aftermaths are growing 


Hrs Hr r JacKSsON 
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HOW TO TEACH NUMBER an? ARITHMETIC 


By ALEXANDER CHAPLAIN, Ped. D. 


DISCUSSION OF SOME PRINCIPLES IN NUMBER 


WORK 


Elementary number work rests two 
things: objective teaching of the subject and 
the comparison of numbers. When the teacher 
enters upon the higher work—arithmetic—the 
fact must be borne steadily in mind that all 
reasoning is by comparison. Therefore, the 
most valuable part of both the elementary num- 
ber work and the arithmetic is the comparison 
of numbers, the comparison of qualities, and 
the comparison of measurements. 

Agassiz says: ‘‘It is by comparisons that we 
ascertain the difference which exists between 
things, and it is by comparisons, also, that 
we ascertain the general features of things, 
and it is by comparisons that we reach gen- 
eral propositions. In fact, comparisons are at 
the bottom of all philosophy. Without com- 
parison we never could go beyond the knowl- 
edge of isolated, disconnected facts. Now, do 
you see what importance there must be in such 
training—how it will awaken the faculties, 
how it will develop them, how it will be sug- 
gestive of further inquiries and further com- 
parisons; and as soon as one has begun that 
sort of study there is no longer any dullness 
it in. The difficult art of thinking can be ac- 
quired by this method in a more rapid way 
than any other. We can study logic or men- 
tal philosophy in text-books which we commit 
to memory; it is not the mind which we cul- 
tivate, it is the memory alone. The mind may 
come in, but if it does, in that method it is 
only in an accessory way. But if we learn to 
think by unfolding thoughts ourselves from 
the examination and comparison of objects 
brought before us, then we acquire them for 
ourselves, and we acquire the ability of apply- 
ing our thoughts in life.’’ 

All primary ideals of numbers and their re- 
lations must be obtained immediately through 
the senses and by their repeated limitations 
as numbers of things, as to how many. 


upon 


In ‘‘The Psychology of Number,’’ the author 
speaks of ‘‘the process of measuring from 
which number has its genesis.’’ The very best 
teachers in the primary grades have accepted 
and base their practice upon this fundamental 
truth, “The teaching of number begins in meas- 
urement. And we may add, that “The uses 
of numbers end in measurement.” We learn 
arithmetic that we may be able to measure 
things for the practical needs and uses of life. 
Therefore, in primary number work, pupils 
must be required ‘‘to use their hands” and deal 
with magnitude—something to measure. 

The young child is more susceptible to like- 
nesses than to differences. The judgments and 
classifications of the pupil are therefore hasty 
and inexact. Before the pupil can make sharp 
distinctions, he must first have the means at 
hand to observe, and guidance in forming ap- 
propriate judgments of length, width and size 
of objects contrasted and compared. 

The idea of number and of numerical opera- 
tions should be acquired from the concrete, 
and the first lessons in number should be based 
on the practice of measuring in its varied ap- 
plications, such as joining lines together, divid- 
ing them, ete. The use of lines, of inch, pint, 
ete., is not like the use of splints, a mere as- 
sembling of individual things, but a measuring 
of quantities; and number is essentially a de- 
velopment of quantity. For instance, by join- 
ing lines together the pupil learns that four 
is equal to four ones, three and one, or one and 
three, and two and two, or two twos. The 
pupil learns, too, that one is one-fourth of 
four, and that two are one-half of four, thus 
learning fractions along with integers. The 
pupil learns these facts by joining lines to- 
gether; and he knows them as a result of 
actual experiment. 

As soon as the pupil masters the develop- 
ment of a number, he should be taught to as- 
sociate it with certain facts of his daily life; 
as, for example, in connection with the number 
four, should be developed by actual measure- 
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ent, the table of liquid measure; with the 
number eight, the table of dry measure; and 
vith the number twelve, the foot, the months, 
and the mysteries of the clock face. In this 
way the pupil will be sure to be interested, 
ud his powers both of memory and of judg- 
ment will be developed. The teacher should 
make such use of graphic illustrations and con- 
rete problems, such as drawing to a scale, 

rawing squares, ete., cutting out of paper an 
nch, a two-ineh, a four-inch square, ete. 

Susan Blows says, ‘‘Through their own pro- 
iuetions children are slowly awakening to 
facts of form and relations of numbers and led 

, clear and concise language.”’ 

Herbert Spencer says, ‘‘Almost invariably 
‘hildren show a strong tendency to cut out 
things in paper, to make, to build—a propen- 
sity which if only encouraged and directed, wil! 
not only prepare the way for scientific concep- 
tions, but will develop those powers of manipu- 
lation in which most people are so deficient.”’ 

Froebel says, ‘‘ What we try to represent we 
begin to understand.”’ 

The order of treatment should, first, be to 
give the eonerete form which will present the 
principle; second, to develop the abstract prin- 
ciple or law which has been illustrated; and, 
lastly, to make various applications of this 


} principle in a series of problems that will fit 


the knowledge of number relations definitely 
in the pupil’s mind. 

The number knowledge acquired by the 
pupil should always be applied to the simplest 
form of denominate numbers. This work wil! 
lead the pupil to apply the numbers already 
learned to his everyday experience, by becoming 
familiar with a few simple facts of liquid and 
iry measure, weights, ete. The pupil must be 

rged to construct simple problems which will 
ipply these facts of denominate numbers. 

The power to see and construct new prob- 
ems should be cultivated, even from the be- 
sinning of number work, more carefully than 
ny other power, because it discovers the most 
productive fields for the operation of all the 

her powers. True self-activity is the only edu- 

tional process than can fully develop this 
wer. 


In arithmetic pupils are usually asked to 
solve problems from books or those collected 
or prepared by their teachers. It is a much 
more developing exercise to have pupils pre- 
pare problems than to confine their attention 
to the solution of problems. Problem making 
affords wider scope for originality and leads 
to a more intimate conception of mathematical 
relations, numerical combinations, and arith- 
metical processes than problem solution. The 
making of a problem involves the logical prin- 
ciples underlying its solution. Pupils are more 
interested in discovering new problems than 
in solving those already made. They are more 
interested in those made by their fellow-pupils 
than in those prepared by their teachers or 
found in the text-books. 


THE ELEMENTARY TEACHING OF THE FUNDA- 
MENTAL FOUR OPERATIONS OF ARITITMETIO 


Note—Do not teach number by counting. 
Counting does not assist the pupil in grasping 
number. 

Do not attempt to go beyond ten in the first 
year grade. 

Do not teach the symbols to beginners. To 
know the symbols is a positive hindrance in 
teaching numbers to beginners, just as a 
knowledge of the names instead of the power 
of the letters of the alphabet is a positive hin- 
drance in teaching reading to beginners. 

Col. Parker says, ‘‘Oral language must be 
used to assist in gaining and expressing ideas 
of number. But if we endeavor to teach both 
forms of language, the written and the oral, do 
we not attempt to do too much? Will not the 
written figures be taken, as they constantly 
are, for that which they should represent? I 
would defer the teaching of written figures 
until at least ten is thoroughly taught. Then 


figures may be taught, as words and sentences 
in reading are, by associating them directly 
with that which they represent.’’ 

Col. Parker further says, ‘‘The almost hope- 
less confusion in their knowledge of arithme- 
tic, that we find in older pupils, is owing in 
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greater part to the attempt to teach too much 
[ have tried during the 
little 


during the first vear. 


last eleven teach number to 


folks; 


ing, nor have | even seen ten really 


years to 
and I have never yet sueceeded in teach- 
taught. 
during the first vear. I am well aware that 
many good teachers argue that by constant re 
petition of the language, without regard to 
xpresses, fifty, or even one 
that is, the child, by 


repeat a great quantity 


what the language e 
hundred may be taught; 
drill, 
of gibberish, that to the casual observer ma) 
Ask these chil 


dren to verify one of their voluble sentences, 


uneeasinyg may 


seem to be a valuable result. 


by showing the real relations of numbers of 
things that the 


sent, and you see, at onee, that they have spent 


sentence was made to repre- 


much valuable time in learning an unknown 


language.’’ 

The teacher should know exactly the facts 
that the pupil must acquire in order to know 
number comprehensively. That is, just what 
separations and unions of numbers eover the 
whole ground. These faets can be_ briefly 
stated thus: 


1. The relation of unequal numbers to each 


other, by the process of uniting them, (addi- 
tion) 
2. The relation of unequal numbers to each 


other, by the process of separation, (subtrac- 


tion 

3. The relation of equal numbers to each 
other, by the process of uniting them, (multi- 
plication 

ft. The relation of equal numbers to each 


other, by the process of separation, (division). 

When the pupil reaches a full comprehension 
of these simple facts, and the highly important 
truth that every operation in arithmetic con- 
sists solely and entirely of the application of 
these simple relations, will make the subject 
of arithmetie a true science, instead of a com- 
plex art. 

The process by which the perceives 
The 


pupil has been given two splints of different 


pupil 


these relations is through comparison. 


lengths for munipulation in the study of form. 
His very first comparison respecting length is 


expressed by saying either, ‘‘One is longer 
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or ‘‘One is shorter than the 
In the first case the pupil is looking 
at the long splint and thinks, ‘‘It is like the 
short splint with more to it.”’ 
thought 
pupil is looking at the short splint and thinks 


than the other,’’ 
other.”’ 


This is the initia! 
in addition. In the seeond ease, the 
“It is like the long splint with part of it take: 
This is the 


After a time the pupil is able to sa) 


away.’ initial thonght in sub- 
traction 
exactly how much must be added to the one or 
that 


definite processes of addition and subtractio: 


taken from the other, and at stage the 
begin. 


A little 
short split, he 


later, as the pupil looks at the 
thinks, “‘If I put two or mor 
of my short splits together, they would then 
be like my long split.” This is the initial step 
in mutiplication. Or, looking at the long splint 
the pupil may think, ‘“‘If I eut it in two or 
more, 1 would then have two or more pieces 
like the short splint.’’ This is the initial ste) 
in division. 

But there is another mode of comparison 
which considers one of the quantities directly 
as a part of the other. The pupil now says, 
‘The short split is one-half the length of the 
other.’’ This is the first step in partition and 
at this stage the pupil is ready to begin the 
use of fractions. 


study and 


ITT. 


SHOULD BE THE 
CHIEF BASIS OF ELEMENTARY NUMBER WORK 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN FORM 


The introduction of Kindergarten Methods 
and Material, Lessons in Form, Drawing, ete 
in the first year grade of the publie schools is 
destined to mark an important epoch in the 
history of school-teaching in this country. In 
all the primary grades, they have enriched the 
course of study without placing burdens upon 
it: because they broaden the scope of observa- 
tion which is essential to the cultivation of th 
senses and the highest powers of the mind: 
and because for the teacher they offer the 
widest field for correlation and the use of the 
hands in learning, and for incidental teaching 

It is of the greatest importance that all con- 
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pts be formed in the minds with readiness 
curacy and completeness, The rate of menta! 
evelopment is absolutely determined by thes: 
ree conditions. The readiness with which 
meepts are formed depends upon the nature 
the conditions prepared by the teacher for 
e early development in the pupils of habits 
attention, observation, and alertness. 
lecuracy in forming concepts depends upon 
e nature of the developing processes by the 
acher of the powers of judgment and dis 
mination in the pupil. It is the absolute nm 
essity for accuracy that gives rise to the de 
and for the mathematical element in educa 
on. 
The completeness of the concept is determined 
the power of the mind to vrasp and retain 
le relations that are its proper and necessary 
ttendants. 
The function of the teacher would seem to 
purely a directive one, under a_ proper 
nowledge of psychology and of pedagogical 
ws. The teacher must, however. create con 
tions, under the guidance of clear pedagog! 
il knowledge; and, granting that their ar 
ingement is the best possible though for no 
wo pupils, perhaps, would the arrangement 


equally good), he has nothing beyond a 


lirective power in determining the readiness 


uracy and completeness with which the pup 
hall gain a concept. 


The weakest point in our teaching lies in 


that part which relates to the accuracy of the 


meept. There is, therefore, a constant and 


ositive demand for the mathematical element 
education. It is the function of form and 
mber to meet this demand for accuracy. 
Despite the fact that arithmetic has in the 
ist and does now. as a rule, take far more 
han its shart of programme time, vet we may 
‘uly say that real education in accuracy, the 


iltivation of the mathematical powers of the 


nind, has been little understood by teachers 


nd consequently grossly neglected. 


All reasoning in arithmetic can accurately 


nroeceed only upon the pupil’s seeing eondi- 
tions, and ability to see conditions is based on 


bility to think relations of quantities. and 


not the relations of numbers or their symbols. 


and to see the relations of quantities, the quan- 
tities (their correspondents, of course must 
be in the mind for examination. The necessary 
ig of 


tathematics is the training of the imavination: 


antecedent, then, of the formal teachir 


such a training as will give to the pupil clearly 
defined concepts of things WwW hich he ean re eall, 
Without clear 


concepts the pupil has no data upon whieh to 


analyze, and compare at will 
base reasoning and conclusion. A pupil's real 
progress in number is méasured by the power 
to think of things independently of their con 
crete manifestation Therefore, cease using 
any object when it can be thought of and used 
Without the presence of the object This is 
a general rule, and applies as well to all ob 
ject teaching To our losing sight of these 
facts, and attempting to teach number with 
out Javing a proper basis by cultivating the 
mage-forming power, may be attributed the 
dislike to the subject, and the almost inered 
ble inability on the part of a majorit 
pupils to solve simple problems 

Pursue Lessons in Form, Lessons 
dergarten Materials and Methods. Lessons in 
Drawing, Lessons in Elementary Science. ¢ 
in a parallel and correlated course with num 
ber, 

Teaching pup Is to say two squares a! d two 
does not lead to a 


~ 


squares are four squares 
close observation of the squares. Pupils do not 
see the four equal lines, the opposite li 
two pairs of parallel lines, the four pairs of ad 
jacent lines, the four pairs of pe rpendicular 
lines, the four right angles, the opposite points 
and opposite angles. the convergence and d)- 
vergence of the lines. These things are over- 
looked in the consideration of the how many 
only Attention must be given to something 
else in the object if the exercise is to foster 
habits of investigation which will lead to a 
proper apprehension of the relations of quan- 
tits 

There is no donbt of the fact that pupils 
best learn how to see the relations of num- 
bers by first seeing the relations of quantity. 
objects of 
ng that 


Through form study they gain 
thought which they ean compare. Say 


two apples and two apples are four apples, 
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that four apples less two apples are two ap- 
ples, ete., does not awaken an interest in the 
relations of numbers, but the tendency 1s to 
degenerate into mere mechanical drill. through 
which expressions are memorized. 

No study gives the pupil so wide an oppor- 
tunity for work in comparison as form study. 

In the first year and second year grades, 
only ten per cent. of the time of pupils should 
be devoted to number work, and ten per 
cent. to form study. The work with kinder- 
garten material, the work in drawing, and the 
work in elementary science can be correlated 
with number as well as with the study of lan- 
guage and reading. 


Pestalozzi, Froebel, and the kindergartners 
generally, recognize the value of form both as 
a direct means of training the powers of per- 
ception and as a preparation for the study of 
mathematics. 

Geometrical forms are simple in outline and 
possess distinctive, clearly-marked features 
which the pupil can readily grasp. These fea- 
tures, it is true, are constantly repeated, but 
in a variety of forms, so that the repetitions 
do not weary. The relations of the parts of 
the divided solids to the whole and to each 
other are exact, so that both through analysis 
and construction (synthesis), facts of form 
and numbers may be discovered and fixed. 


DRAWING IN SCHOOLS 


By MRS. D. W. READ 


I am frequently asked to give the pedagogy 
of drawing, as though it were a subject apart 
from all subjects taught in the schoolroom. 

We must first understand that drawing is a 
means of expression. We learn the principles 
of it by study and practice, and when we have 
studied children, and know their abilities, 
grade by grade, we see that the pedegogy of 
teaching drawing must be the same as that of 
teaching anything else. 

To observe children in drawing classes when 
the subject is well presented is enough to 
convince one of the educational value of the 
work. When we see the aid it gives in quick- 
ening the perceptions, and the constructive 
thought it calls forth even to the dullest intel- 
lect, we understand its place in the schoo! cur- 
riculum. 

‘‘T am afraid to attempt to teach drawing, 
I draw so poorly myself,’’ I have heard teach- 
ers say. Some of the most inefficient teach- 
ers I ever saw could draw with facility and 
beau.ty, yet failed to teach children that art, 
and I know some grade teachers who draw 
poorly, yet manage to get astonishing work 
done in their grades. It is better to teach well 
than to draw well, 


To teach this subject well—as to teach any 
subject well—one must first understand chil- 
dren, then know drawing as a subject and its 
place in the school, and the uses the child may 
make of it in future years, after which must 
follow a study of the best methods of pre- 
senting the subject, and then success is sure. 

Thus, in teaching it, we find that the same 
knowledge of children, the same schoolroom 
spirit, and the same desire to train the future 
man for usefulness will answer here as it an- 
swers in any subject taught, certainly any 
subject that may be termed ‘‘expression.”’ 

Teachers who have limited training in draw- 
ing. and those who have to present the subject 
in the grades without a supervisor should 
study methods of teaching drawing, rather 
than to try to be expert themselves. 

I have observed that those teachers who 
have studied how to present this subject in 
the grades have improved their own drawing 
very much in the process. 


Materials—For general use in drawing 
nothing can take the place of a lead pencil. 


With it can be expressed the various ideas of 
outline, mass, light and shadow, surface and 
distance. 








Ts 
as 
T- 
of 
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The pencil is easy to handle, and can be 
procured by every child. It should be of 
medium softness, and long enough to be held 
two or three inches from the point. 

The pencil should be sharpened to a rounded 
point with which various lines can be made by 
changing the pressure of the hand. 

Drawing paper should be of good weight, 
having a tooth or grain which will take hold 
of the pencil. 

Brush and ink are also a good medium, and 
ean be used to great advantage in teaching 
form. 

Water colors and colored crayons or cray- 
ola are especially fascinating to children and 
when properly used add much to the interest 
of the drawing lesson. 

Care must be exercised by the teacher to see 
that the charm of color does not overbalance 
the more important idea of form. 

No amount of bright color can improve bad 
drawing, and pupils should be impressed with 
the thought that color is only an addition to 
drawing and that expressing form has the 
greater educational value, and more practical 
use in after life. 

The success of instruction in color depends 
upon the judgment and good taste of the 
teacher, and unless she has given this subject 
the careful study which she has devoted to 
other subjects, her pupils may receive but lit- 
tle benefit, and it might prove a waste of time 

A systematic plan should be followed in 
teaching drawing, just as in teaching anything 
else. 

Plans given in drawing books are the best 
of course, as text books are usually edited by 
thoughtful and accomplished people, who have 
learned much themselves by long and success- 
ful experiences as teachers. 

If plans are not adhered to, there is a ten- 
deney in the grade teachers to overlap the 
work, causing much unnecessary repetition. 
Some repetition is good but there must be some 
measure to it, or there will be a waste of time. 

The present day school hours are so full of 
work that every moment of time must be ex- 
pended to the best advantage, and again the 


schoolroom should not be a place for useless 
experiments. 

Drawing in each grade should have its step 
in one whole progressive development. 

From the memory and illustrative drawing 
of the first grades, into the observational and 
creative work that follows, and on to the me- 
chanical and technical drawing of the high 
schools the work should be systematic, each 
grade following the other in pedagogical se- 
quence. 

All drawing in public schools should take an 
industrical trend, becoming more and more 80 
as the grades advance. 

Manual training and drawing should be 
taught together. 

We are training the masses, and they will 
need it in the future more than it is needed 
today. 

A short plan is given here which can be used 
as a base, for a year’s work. Later each grade 
will be developed more fully. 


SHORT PLAN FOR DRAWING IN SCHOOLS 


First Grade.—Teach handling pencil (or 

charcoal), and crayola. 

Begin eye training by teaching dimension 
and distance. 

Give simple color chart, teaching names of 
standard and secondary colors. 

Have children work the charts with crayola. 


MEMORY AND ILLUSTRATIVE DRAWING. 


Drawing for busy work is always good. 
Paper cutting and folding, and a few simple 
chaircoal), and crayola. 


Second Grade; 

Begin form study. 

Teach type forms. 

Draw in simple flat outline. 

Present sphere, cube, cylinder. 

Show each type and simple modifications. 

Give color chart with crayola 

Teach standard colors: red, orange, yellow, 
green, violet. blue. 
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Discuss color in fabrics, fruit, flowers and 
veyvetables 

Draw these in mass, giving exercises in 
memory and illustrative drawing, paper cut 
ting and folding. and eardboard construction. 

Third Grade.—- Review type forms. 

Giive half spheres in several positions, with 
modifieations sueh howls. cups, umbrellas, 
derby hat, ete 

Give eube with modifications 

Half cube (rectangular triangles), tents and 
triangular things 

Cone shaped objects 

After three months of pencil drawing, give 
eolor chart with cravola and water-colors. 

Teach tints and shades 

Give nature drawing in mass. Flowers, 
leaves, birds. animals 

Give simple landscapes, teaching observation 
of eolor in sky, water. fields, ete. 


Brush and ink work ean be used in mass 


drawnig 
CREATI\ AND EMORY DRAWING 


Design s mpl Composition 

Cardboard construction, 

Fourth Grade Review type forms. 

Give ellipsoids and ovoids with modifications. 

(Geography drawing: plants. fishes, birds and 
animals 

After four months of peneil drawing, give 
color chart with brush and color. 

Study hues, showing groups and scales. 

Nature drawing in mass with brush and 
eolor. and brush and ink. 

Cardboard construction and basketry if de- 
sired 

Design and memory drawing 
Fifth Grade.—Beein perspective. 
Give eubes in various positions 
Give simple problems—as_ roads, bridges, 
buildings. rows of trees, ete. 


Take children out of doors and show them 


what has been taught in doors. 


Teach landscape drawing from the princi- 
ples set forth, distance, planes, ete. 

After five months of peneil work, give color 
chart. 

Give perspective drawings in color. 

Study complementary colors. 

Composition drawings in color, design and 
memory drawing. 

Sixth Grade.- Study evlinders in perspective 
with different positions and form modifications, 
jars, vases, pitchers in groups, shaded. 

Divided eylinders in different positions. 

Landscape compositions, nature drawing. 

Faces and human figure. After six months 
of pencil drawing give color drawings in mass. 

Study scales and values. Brush and _ ink 
drawings. 

Pen and ink. 

Creative and memory drawings. 

Seventh Grade.—Groups of objects im shade 
drawing. 

Perspective drawings of type forms and 
modifications of same. 

Groups of fruit, vegetables and bric-a-brace, 
shaded. Pen and ink drawing. 

Creative work in design and composition. 

Memory and imaginative drawing. 

After six months of peneil, give color work. 

Study seales of intensities. 

Nature drawing with brush. 

Kighth Grade. 
with instruments. 


Simple mechanical drawing 

Use ink over pencil in line with these. Pen 
and ink drawing from nature, and objects. 

After six months of pencil give color. Study 
of harmonies of color by groupings and de- 
signs. 

Drawings from nature in color. 

Creative drawings, memory, ete., in colors. 

Cardboard econstruetion, basketry or some 
form of manual training can be given in every 
grade if there are no shops or special rooms 
in which this is given after the fourth grade. 
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FALL CARE OF DAHLIAS and TUBEROUS ROOTS 


By E. B. REXFORD] 


The early frosts of fall will generally be 
severe enough to put an end to the flowering 
f Dahlias and scorch the foliage off the Canna 
but it 
ft the roots of these plants until some weeks 
Along 
the latter part of October dig them. Choose 
Lift 
imp of roots carefully, and lay it on boards 


nd the Caladium. is not advisable to 


iter. Let them ripen off in the ground 


warm, sunny day for this work. each 


the sun. after shaking off as much of the 
il as will readily part with it. Do not re 
iove the old this time. At night 
iver the roots well with blankets or old car 
ot Next if the 


pose them to the sun, and do this for sey 


stalks at 


day, weather is favorable 


al days in succession, being careful to cove: 


hem each night. After a little the earth wil 


ervumble away from them, Then—and not 
then—cut off the stalks three or four 
nches from the roots. Leave them exposed 


the ripening effect of late fall sunshine as 
Then stor 
the 


distance 


ne as it seems safe to do so. 


Dahlias. Cannas and Caladiums in cellar 


putting them on shelves some from 
the floor and spreading them out well. Never 
eap them together and never put them on or 
ear the floor. where they will gather damp 
ness. Gladiolus roots can be put in paper bags 
nd hung in frost-proof rooms. 
Dahlias 


here, thinking it 


Some prefer 


keep and other tuberous roots 
a safer place for them thar 
cellar. But I prefer the cellar, unless it 
sa damp one In rooms the roots are likely 
dry out too much. Never make the mistake 
fting these roots and taking them imme 
liately to the cellar or other place of storage 
this is done, they are almost sure to de 
ay. They should be given ample time to dry 
t well before being put away for the win- 
er. Bear this in mind, for it is of the utmost 
mportance. 
Aquatie plants grown in natural ponds will 
eed no protection, but those grown in cement 


hasins or wooden tanks, as most are at pres- 


ent in amateur gardening, will have to be pro- 


tected freezing 
the 


plants in such a manner as to 


avainst severe A good plan 


is to set boards up about tank or basin 


containing the 


leave a space of about a foot between the 


surface of the water and the covering Lay 


boards across these, and then cover with at 
least a foot of coarse litter heaping it up 
well about the sides of the tank With such 


a covering the plants will no doubt freeze to 
some extent. but not sufficiently to injure them 
The roots of tender varieties should be packed 
the cellar 


about fifty de 


in moist soil and stored in where 


the temperature can he kept at 


UTees, 

The amateur gardener often finds it difficult 
to decide as te the time when winter protee 
ion should be given his plants Sometimes 
we have pleasant weather until late in fall, 


and wi put off this worl Prom day to day, 


thinking they would be injured by 


eovering 


them while warm weather continued All at 
once eold weather @ones and finds our plants 


We at 


work that ought to have been 


wholly unprepared for it 


ones nat 
about doing t hye 


done before. but whatever is done under un- 


pleasant conditions is likely to be poorly done, 


and the result of our nevlect s qu lé appar 
ent when spring comes We are entirely safe 
n eounting on cold weather by the first of 


the North, 


vetting plants ready for winter at that 


November at and I would advise 
Choose a pleasant day for this worl f poss 
ble. and do it leisurely, that it may by 
lone, 

We have many shrubs which are considered 
their ability to resist the influ 


find 


ron-elad in 


ences of a severe winter. but I that it is 


well worth while to give some protection to 
even these. A few forkfuls of litter about 
their roots will be of great benefit to them, 
because the covering. though slight, enables 
them to save something in vitality, and a sav 
ing in the vital force of all plants is what 


should be aimed at if we would have them do 


their best 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS of DEPARTMENT of PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 


Form B—No. 2 


Be eure to fill all blanks on both sides of this sheet. 
COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA. 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION. > 





The undersigned applicant for a position as Teacher in the Public Schools of Virginia files the 
following statement with the Department of Publie Instruction: 


1. Your name in full 
| Age 


ee ee a a a a 


a eo a ee a a a a ee 


to 


t 

[WO CF CORTE 2 isoe cc sauccscsccrssctg0r ds HORRERD ONES SOR eb thee Res WaNeetnseds .Mlavarkhess 
3. Your permanent post-office 
. Place of nativity 


— 


5. Married or single 


OOOO eee CEH HEHEHE EEE HEHEHE HOHE HEE EEE EEE EEE 


Have you been a pupil of the public schools of Virginia? 

If you have attended a school or institution 
other than public schools of Virginia, name 
such school or institution, the State where it 
is located and the number of years you at- 
tended same. 

8. If you are a graduate of any school, college oF 
university name the institution, and give} 
date of your graduation. 

9. If you are not a graduate of any such school, 

college or university, but have graduated in 

certain studies, name the institution and 
studies. 


> 


ee er a 


ee 


er ee ee ee ee 


10. Have you attended a Peabody or State Summer } 
Normal School? If so, state when and where, { 

11. State total number of terms you have taught 
in public schools of Virginia. 

12. How many terms have you taught in both) 
public and private schools? j 

13. How many consecutive terms have you taught 
the school of which you last had charge? 

14. What branches do you prefer to teach? 


CC eRe ROHR ETOH TE OHREH HEE EHH HHE HSE EH EHH SEE EE EEE EEEEES 
CCST OSH SHEET HEE HDS HEHHHHESHESHSHEHSEHEHE HEHE EEE HOHESESEEEE®E 
Coe OOH EEE HHH ESS HSH HES SHH OHHH HE SESE E HEHE EOS 
Coe ee Cee e sees ESSE HEHEHE SHESESHESHHSH HES SEHHSEHESEEHHESS 


CRO OOOO OTT OTT HHP OEE EEE ETH HEHEHE THHHEHHEH HEHEHE HHH HEHEHE HEHEHE HEHEHE HSHHHSSH HH eee HeeSEeeesee 


15. Do you intend to make teaching a permanent DuSINESS .......-. cece eect ee renesereessseeceeseee 

16. Have you pursued a course of reading in edu- 
cational literature during the year? 

17. Are you a member of any reading association or ) 
teachers” GSSSCIAtIONT TE 60; .GEWO TOMO) 6 owe cbc cc cccd vwelnnne ees sewneces eb hy caeneess oes 

18. Are you a subscriber to any educational litera ture? 

19. Is your eyesight or hearing in any degree im paired? 

20. Is your health sound? ....... 

a mn BE m,n or een Erie er ME rrr nr ee tr rs ey 

22. Are you addicted to the use of alcohol or to) 
baeco in any form? 

23. What grade of certificate do you hold, and by 
whom issued? 


24. Do you promise to notify this Department immediately upon the acceptance of a position?. pkeeeea 
I hereby certify that the foregoing answers are correct. 
Given under my hand this....... Oe Wien dys aveoteureces 190 


snewien does neeuepeeswonne sévvecce Apanas. 


NOTE—.Ten of these blanks will be forwarded to each applicant, and, when properly filled out and 
returned, will be sent to the examiners and division superintendents or other school officials of Vir- 
ginia who desire to secure teachers. This Department is obliged to send this blank as the only reply 
it can make to inquiries for positions. DO NOT SEND TESTIMONIALS TO THIS OFFICE. Those 
sent will be destroyed. The appropriate correspondence should be between local school authorities 
and applicants. It is hoped that all worthy applicaants may thus be able to secure positions without 
expense. This Department cannot undertake more than to endeavor to put applicants and school 
trustees in touch with each other, and our plan has proved very successful. 
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COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA, 
State Boarp or EXaMINERS, 
RicuMonp, Va., May 1, 1909. 
' 
Reapine Course ror 1909-10. 


Acting under regulation 13 Revised Circular 279, 
the State Board of Examiners announces the follow- 
ing reading course for teachers. Owing to the fact 
that this course may be confused with the new pro- 
fessional course now published, the attention of 
teachers is particularly called to explanations herein 
given. 

First: The Reading Course is designed for all 
teachers holding certificates. Its purpose is to encour- 
age a lively interest in educational work. 

Second: The Reading Course does not lead to any 
particular certificate, but will be considered by the 
Board of Examiners as the partial basis for the 
extension of first grade, second grade and profes- 
sional certificates, other determining factors being 
successful experience and a desire for improvement, 
is indicated by attendance upon County Institutes 
ind Summer Normals. 

Third: The teachers applying for extension of 
ertificates may be required to pass examinations 
on the year’s Reading Course; the said examina- 
tions to be held in July of each year on the same 
dates as the regular examinations. 

Fourth: The Reading Course for each session will 
hereafter be published on or before September ist 
of each year. Application should be made to the 
Examiner of the circuit for a copy of the course, if 
the teacher does not receive one from the Divis- 
ion Superintendent. 

The Reading Course for 1909-10 is given below. 
All teachers are urged to read at least these books 
n professional literature during the current ses- 
610n. 

Teachers holding second grade certificates issued 
in 1908 and to be extended in July, 1910, must com- 
plete this course before any extension is allowed. 
A certified statement to this effect must appear on 
the back of the certificate sent for renewal. The 
extension of all other certificates is now made de- 
pendent upon the completion of the Reading Course 
from year to year. See Circular of Information in 
Regard to Teachers’ Certificates. 

The following books constitute the Reading Course 
for 1909-10: 

Class-Room Management: Its Principles and Tech- 
nique—Bagley. published by The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York, price single 
Ne $1.12, postpaid; in lots of ten, $1.00, post- 
paid, 

School Hygiene—Shaw, published by The Macmil- 
lan Company, price, single copies, 90 cents, post- 
paid; in lots of ten, 80 cents, postpaid. 

‘ 





COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA. 


DEPARTMENT OF PuBLIC INSTRUCTION. 
Richmond, Va., September 2, 1909. 


To Division Superintendents of Schools: 

1. In a few counties the schools opened in August. 
\ great many schools will begin their work in Sep- 
‘ember and by the middle of October, no doubt, all 
will be in session. I wish to call the attention of 
‘he division superintendents to the importance of 
Visiting the schools during the fall months. The 
record of the superintendents in this regard each 


month will be examined with a great deal of in- 
terest. The Legislature was influenced in its re 
cent action revolutionizing the character of the of- 
fice of division superintendent largely by its con- 
viction of the paramount need of giving closer 
personal attention to individual schools. I hope, 
therefore, that the superintendents will be able to 
arrange their duties so that they may be in the 
field during the fall months practically all of the 
time. It is a very good rule, all other things being 
equal, to visit the remote schools first. A thorough 
system of school visitation patiently carried forward 
will give us a degree of efficiency, not only in the 
graded schools but also in the single-room country 
schools, hitherto deemed impossible. 

2. I hope every division superintendent will hold 
a county institute this fall. These institutes should 
continue in session not less than two days, and the 
best time to have them is just before the country 
schools open. The teachers ought to be paid for 
the days they attend either directly or indirectly 
through increased salaries. These institutes will be 
conducted by the division superintendents, and the 
suggestion that I have to make is that the program 
be made as practical as possible with the idea of 
securing definite results throughout the entire dis- 
trict or division. It is quite possible for each in- 
stitute to decide upon some definite line of ad- 
vance which can be made not in the leading schools 
alone but in every school in the county. For ex- 
ample, such instruction can be given and interest 
aroused that the best methods of teaching primary 
reading will be followed more or less perfectly in 
every school, the degree of perfection being deter- 
mined largely by the activity of the division super- 
intendent in visiting the right places at the right 
times. A similar remark might be made in refer- 
ence to improved methods in teaching geography or 
certain simple lines of nature study which already 
obtain in a few schools but should be found gener- 
ally throughout the system. 

In this connection, I wish to call attention to the 
special outline of teaching geography prepared by 
Dr. F. A. Millidge, which will probably be avail- 
able for distribution sometime during the present 
month. 

3. The following are the blank forms issued by 
the Department of Public Instruction which are dis- 
tributed through the office of division superintendent 


of schools: 


Form 8S 1—Monthly Report of Division Superin- 
tendent. 
Form 
Form 
Form 
Form 


2—Changes in District Boards. 
3—Full Report of District Boards 
4—Report of Teachers Contracted With. 
5—Requisition for Supplies. 

Form &—Receipt for Supplies. 

Form 7—Approval Building Site, Plans, etc. 

Form §S 8-17—Annual Report Division Superintend- 
ent. 

Form S 18—Envelopes, 4x9% 

Form S 19—Envelopes, 414x10%. 

Form S 20—Superintendent’s Report to Clerk—Re- 
pairs Needed. 

Form 8 21—Application for State Aid to Purchase 
Library. 

Form C 1—Monthly Report of Clerk. 

Form C 2—Receipt for Teacher’s Monthly Reports. 

Form C 3—Contract With Teachers (Counties). 

Form C 4—Contract With Teachers (Cities). 

Form C 5—Clerk’s Report of Teachers Contracted 


With. 
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Form C 6—Annual Revnort of Clerk. 

Form C 7 Pension Notice or Statement 

Form C &8—Clerk’s Notice to Treasurer (Pensions). 

Form C 9—State Fund Warrants 

Form C 10—Ccunty Fund Warrants. 

Form C 11—District Fund Warrants. 

Form CT 1—Annual Report of Treasurer-—Re- 
ceipts 


Form CT 2 
bursements 
Form CT 
Form CT 4 
Form CT 5 
Fund 


Annual Report of Treasurer—Dis- 
Annual Report of Treasurer—Levies 
Report of Treasurer—December Ist. 
Annual Repcrt of Treasurer—High 
Sc hoo! 


Form T 1—Teacher’s Monthly Report 
Form T 2--Teacher’s Term Report 
Form T Enrollment Extra Names. 
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Form T 4—Extra Leaf for Teachers’ Register. 
Form T 5—Teacher’s Register. 
Form T 6—Teacher's Pension—Applicaticn. 


Form T 7—High School Monthly Report. 

Form T S—High School Term Report. 

Form SO 1—Trustee’s Oath of Office—(Counties). 

Form SO 2—Trustee’s Oath of Office—(Cities). 

Form SO 3—Trustee’s Commission (Counties). 

Form SB 1—One-room School House. 

Form W 1—Wagoner’s Report. 

4. The Department has on file 50 or 75 applica- 
tions for position as teacher (Form T.—No. 9). They 
will be sent to any superintendent or clerk who is 
in need of teachers. 

Very truly yours, 
J. D. EGGLESTON, Jr. 


Sunerintendent of Public Instruction. 


AMONG THE COLLEGES 


VIRGINIA MILITARY INSTITUTE 

The Virginia Military Institute began the session 
with a large corps At this writing, September 
17th, 335 cadets have reported for duty; of this 
number 143 are new men There have been ap- 
plications for appointments from fifty or more 
whose preparation was insufficient to meet the en- 


trance requirements. The cadets are distributed 
in the several classes as follows: In the first 
class, 38: in the second class, 51; in the third 
class, 126; in the fourth class, 120. Others have 


accepted appointments and are expected 
The full 
(about 


session. 


definitely 
to report before the end of the mouth. 
capacity of the institute’s accommodations 
350), will be reached during the present 

During the past summer the new chemical labar- 
atory has been completed. A very handsome equip- 


ment is now being installed. This building has 
been named in honor of the institute’s most dis- 
tinguished men of science, the Maury-Brook Hall. 


Gleans, U. S. A., who at the request 
of the institute authorities, was detailed as Com- 
mandant of Cadets, has just arrived from the 
Philippines, and assumed command of the corps. 

There have been present at the opening exer- 
cises, a large number of alumni and friends. 


Lieut. S. R 


COLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND MARY 


The two hundred and seventeenth session of the 


College began on September 16th with the largest 
number of students ever present at the beginning 
of the session On Friday, September 24th, the 


formal opening of the session was celebrated in the 
college chapel, the faculty being in cap and gown 
The academic procession was followed by intro’ uctory 
remarks by Dr. C. E. Bishop, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Publie Activities. President Lyon G. Tylet 
then made an opening address to the students, de- 
claring the session of 1909-10 formally begun. After 
President Tvyler’s address, Prof. Ritchie, chairman 
of the Committee of Student Supervision. and Prof 
Keeble, chairman of the Committee on Student Ac- 
tivities. explained the purposes of their respective 
committees 

The September College Hour was held immedi- 
atelv after the opening: the Honor System and Ath- 
letics being the subjects explained and discussed. 


Al] members of the faculty are now on the 
ground: Dr. V. F. Garrett being the lact to arrive 
as he was delayed on his return from a trip to Eng- 
land. Other representatives of the faculty in Europe 
this summer were Dr. Wilson and Mr. John Tyler. 

President L. G. Tyler was in New York during the 
Hudson-Fulton celebration where he was among the 
guests of honor. 

The first foot-ball game of the season was played 
on Saturday, September 25th, with the University 
of Virginia in Charlottesville. The score was thirty 
to nothing in Virginia's favor. 


STATE FEMALE NORMAL SCHOOL, FARM- 
VILLE, VIRGINIA 


The Summer School held at Farmville reached 
a total enrollment of 301 students and was charac- 
terized by a spirit of earnest work seldom seem in 
such institutions. Both instructors and students 
seemed to be thoroughly enthused and endeav- 
ored to get as much good as possible out of the 
four weeks they were together. Forty-four coun- 
ties were represented in the patronage. 

The twenty-sixth session of the School opened 
on the eighth of September, under most auspicious 
conditions. The enrollment was unprecedented in 
the history of the institution; at the present writ- 
ing there have been enrolled two hundred and ten 
in the grades, thirty in the kindergarten and six 
hundred and twenty-six in the Normal depart- 
ment, making a total of eight hundred and sixty- 
six students, which is far ahead of the total en- 
rollment of any previous year. 

There have been very few changes in the Fac- 
ulty. Dr. Messenger, of the Department of Psy- 
chology resigned in June, to accept a position in 
the Department of Education in the University 
of Vermont, and is succeeded by Mr. Frederick A. 
Hodge, of the University of Virginia. Miss 
Winston, who for seven years has been head of 
the Department of Physics and Chemistry, was 
granted a leave of absence to pursue her work at 
Johns Hopkins University, and Miss Nannie M. 
Lewis, of Vanderbilt University, is substituting for 
her. Miss Haliburton (Primary Supervisor), and 
Miss Blandy (Kindergartner), who have been on 
leave, have both returned and found a hearty wel- 
come awaiting them. 
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The Y. W. C. A., the Literary Societias, the 
\thletic Association and the officers of The Guidon 
are all well organized and at work. The new 
tudents have been delightfully entertained by the 
y. W. C. A., and the various churches in town 
have each given a reception to the students of 
their respective denominations. 

Dr. Millidge will continue his delightful Mon- 
iay morning talks in Chapel; he began with a 
most interesting lecture on the North Pole and the 
ecent expeditions of Cook and Peary. 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN'S COLLEGE 


The new session is to open on September 22nd. 
The list of students enrolled on August 20th num- 
pered 505, forty of these being on the waiting list, 
as the dormitory accommodations of the College 
are only 465. Since that date forty more have 
been added to the waiting list. 

There are 37 States and counties represented, 
Alabama leading the list with 54, Tennessee show- 
ing 41, Texas 40, Kentucky, 27, North Carolina, 
Georgia and Missouri, each 25. The Northern 
States are represented by 12 from Pennsylvania, % 
each from New York and Ohio, 10 from Illinois. 
There are representatives also from California 2, 
Colorado 4, Connecticut 3, Delaware 2, lowa 5, 
Michigan 3, Minnesota 1, Nebraska 2, Nevada 1, 
New Mexico 2, North Dakota 1, Oklahoma 6, be- 
sides two from China and 1 from Brazil. 


The new dormitory is complete, and the gymna 
sium is being put under roof The new swim 
ming pool promises especial delight to the students 


STATE NORMAL AND INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 

The first seesion of the State Normal and Indus 
trial School for Women, astablished by the last 
Legislature at Harrisonburg, opened according to 
previous announcement on the 2sth of September 
The enrollment at the beginning exceeded in num- 
bers what had been expected for the session as a 
whole. More than twice as many applied for rooms 
as could be accommodated in the school dormitories 

Three buildings, one of them a remodeled dwel 
ling, and now in use on the chool grounds The 
other two buildings are handsome new structures 
of native blue limestone, roofed with red tile. The 
location commanits a view of the Shenandoah Val 
lev in atl directions that is unsurnessed The Alle 
ghanies, the Blue Ridge. and the Massanutten 
mountains are in plain view 

The faculty consists of twenty members, all spec 
ialists in their several lines The arrangement of 
the buildines, the laboratories, apparatus, and gen- 
eral equipment are all of the best modern sort, and 
a nucleus of valuable books have been provided for 
the library The kindergarten department is car 
ried on in connection with the town graded = and 
high school; and arrangements are being perfected 
for co-operation with other schools of the vicinity 
for the practical application and testing of educa 
tional plans and methods. The Institution {s be- 
ginning its career under most favorable auspices 


SUMMER NORMALS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA SUMMER 
SCHOOL 


It was the privilege of the editor of The Jour- 
nal to be present at the University during the 
sessions of the Rural Life Conference, and even 
to one with more than a decade of experience in 
summer school work in various Southern States, 
the last session of the University of Virginia Sum- 
mer School appeared a most remarkable gatier- 
ing, and certainly one of the most successful ever 
assembled in Virginia. 

There were in attendance 1,144 students who 
paid for courses, to say nothing of the numervus 
visitors staying only a week or ten days, and those 
attending the various conferences and associations 
meeting at the University. Of the students pres 
ent, 218 were from twenty-four States other than 
Virginia. Thus, there were 918 students from 
Virginia. Every county in Virginia was repre- 
sented except ten. Some of these had unusually 
large delegations—35 from Augusta, 43 from 
tockingham, 37 from Henrico, 45 from Norfolk, 
28 from Shenandoah, etc. Of the States beyond 
Virginia, North Carolina with 62 students, had 
the largest delegation; South Carolina, with 5%, a 
vlose second. 

Jf this large number of students, only 180 had 
06 teaching experience. There were 301 college 
ZTasuates and 193 high school graduates in the 
student body. 

The distinct contribution which the University 
of Virginia Summer School has made during the 





last three years towards the improvement in the 
number and efficiency of well-trained teachers 
aas been through its courses leading toward the 
professional certificate. This is the only summer 
school in Virginia which the State Department of 
Education allows to offer credits towards profes- 
sional certificates. Teachers may take certain ad- 
vanced courses during two or more summer ses- 
sions, of six wedks each, and, if they pass the 
examinations after doing creditable daily recita- 
tion work, they may procure this coveted certifi- 
cate. The courses which are allowed to count to 
ward this particular certificate are chosen by the 
State officials, from certain courses offered in the 
Summer School and they are very difficult courses 
No one is allowed to take them who does not hold 
a first grade certificate, and even then a certain 
amount of training and experience is pre-requisite 
to successful undertaking of the professional cer 
tificate work. There were 294 teachers in this 
taking the courses counting toward this certifi 
cate. By comparing the number of applications 
for the professional certificate, as well as the num- 
ber of college and high school graduates, with 
the number having the same experience and train- 
ing in former years, it may be seen that in gen 
eral intelligence the student body was far superior 
to that of any previous session. 

It is often thoughtlessly said that summer school 
students attend largely for recreation and pleasure 
While this statement should probably be taken with 
a grain of salt at all times, it is certainly true 
that it can not be applied to the students at the 


sete 
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University of Virgina during the session of 1909. 
There were over 700 who stood important exami- 
nations at the close of the session. Time and 


again, members of the Faculty who had taught in 
Jarge Northern summer schools, as well as those 
of this section, expressed surprise at the studious 


habits and the remarkable results obtained by 
students in their classes. There was not one of 
the fifty-one instructors who claimed ever to have 
taught students who worked harder. On the other 


hand, distinguished professors from other insti- 
tutions, as well as the regular members of the 
Faculty of this institution, stated that essays, 


papers and examination papers were handed in by 
members of their classes which compare favora- 
bly with the best they had ever received in grad- 
uate classes during a regular winter session. It 
is to be noted that students took what they needed 
without regard to the difficulty of the courses. For 
example, there were 325 taking mathematics; 120 
taking Latin, some of which was advanced Latin; 
118 taking agriculture; while the various courses 
in education contained 352 students. English, in 
which most persons are more or less deficient, 
numbered 433 students, while drawing, which is a 
comparatively new subject in Virginia, numbered 
445. Manual training, which three years ago had 
only twelve students, enrolled 147. Physics, chem- 
istry, zoology and botany, the most difficult branches 
to teach in high school, which were taught with 
great thoroughness by men distinguished in their 
line, enrolled 119 students. Some of these figures 
are very remarkable. It is doubtful whether there 
were so many students studying Latin in any other 
summer school in this country. I question also, 
whether there were as many students pursuing 
science courses in most other summer schools. 
The growth of the number taking agriculture and 
domestic economy was marvellous and Hmited only 
by the physical strength of the instructors. 

The Summer School authorities have felt that 
they should not content themselves with class- 
room instruction as the sole agency for the trans- 
mission of knowledge to the people. There is no 
person who can so effectively create sentiment for 
new lines of endeavor as the teacher. In order 
to utilize the teachers for the communication of 
progressive thought to the various communities 
of the State and the South, several conferences 
were held during the session. The first of these 
was the State High School Conference, which has 
an important work to do in the continuous develop- 
ment of the newly-established high schools of the 
State. This Conference was largely attended by 
public and private high school men and college 
professors of the State. The discussions were ex- 
ceedingly valuable. 

In order to bring the teachers into close touch 
with the moral agencies of public life, the State 
Sunday School Convention was invited to hold its 
annual session during three days of the Summer 
School. The addresses in the evenings, delivered 
by Sunday School workers from all parts of the 
Union, proved to be of thrilling interest. At Gen- 
eral Assembly, one of the speakers asked for all 
Sunday School teachers in the Summer School to 
raise their hands, and nearly all were raised. 
There are no longer any godless teachers in Vir- 
ginia and the South. 

Quite the most interesting conference, and per- 
haps the most valuable, was the Rural Life Con- 
ference. These gatherings were held in the after- 


noon on the lawn, and in Cabell Hall at night. 
Speakers, well-known and practical, were assem- 
bled from various parts of the country to discuss 
such topics as good roads, forestry, school and 
home sanitation, how to prevent the death rate 
among farm children, improved methods of agri- 
culture, adulteration of foods, improved methods 
of cooking, and similar problems. These addresses 
proved so valuable that it was thought wise to 
publish them in pamphet form. Two thousand 
copies were printed and distributed among the 
teachers and other good citizens. Five hundred 
copies were placed at the disposal of the State 
Farmers’ Institute, which met in Cabell Hall im- 
mediately after the close of the Summer School. 
It is believed that this is one of the ways by 
which the University has rendered some direct 
service to the State. 

The pleasure of the students was not entirely 
overlooked. Various plans were wrought out, but 
one of the most interesting was the picturesque 
historical pageant commemorating the Fourth of 
July. Each county and State endeavored to re- 
present its most distinguished historical person- 
age. There were one thousand in costume and the 
line of march was fully one-fourth of a mile long. 
One can prophesy that each teacher in that line 
went back home determined to better acquaint 
herself and her pupils with the local history before 
another Summer School session rolls around. 

The week of concerts on the grand pipe organ 
by Baron de Launay filled Cabell Hall with lovers 
of good music. The Summer School counts itself 
fortunate to have had each session this artistic 
musician. It is more than a pleasure, it is a real 
musical education, to hear him in his extensive 
repertoire. , 

Lectures and entertainments were given by pro- 
fessors and groups of students. Especially attrac 
tive were the readings by Prof. Willoughby Reade. 

Nothing is perhaps more beautiful than the gath- 
ering of the students in the little chapel on the 
western slope of the University grounds just at 
twilight each Sunday, for Vesper Services. So 
much interest was manifested that the building 
would not hold half of those wishing to enter into 
this service. 

All in all, there is perhaps no single agency of 
higher learning which radiates its influence more 
directly to the people than does the well-organized 
Summer School. And surely there is no more 
wiling person to serve and sacrifice for human 
kind than the teacher, who, like Aurora the God- 
dess of the Dawn, joyously becomes a carrier of 
light into the unawakened corners of the earth. 
No man whose heart beats with responsive sym- 
pathy for the South in her struggle for the wider 
spread of learning, could look into the faces of 
these hundreds of teachers and not be moved by 
the determination of purpose and the solemn re- 
solve written upon every brow. 





THE VIRGINIA STATE SUMMER INSTITUTE 
AT MARTINSVILLE 


The Virginia State Summer Institute opened its 
fourth annual session at Martinsville, June 29th, 
and closed July 28th, under the direction of N. P. 
Painter, as conductor, and J. R. Gregory, local 
manager. The enrollment was the largest in the 
history of the school, the increase over last year 
being 61. 
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Bighteen school divisions of Virginia were re 
presented in the enrollment of 362, besides the 

tates of North Carolina, South Carolina, Alabama 
aa Tennessee. 

The steady growth in the enrollment from year 
to year attests very strongly the excellence of the 
work done. 

The untiring efforts of the instructors and teach- 
ers in attendance during the sweltering July 
weather showed conclusively that all who attended 
this school were there for business. The plan of 
vork had been so fully developed that in two 

ours after the opening, the regular schedule of 
lectures was followed without hitch or hindrance. 

At the opening, a ption was tendered the 
Normal by the Met Church, at which ad- 
dresses of welcome were delivered by the pastor, 
to which responses were made by the Conductor 
and Local Manager. The reception was made especi- 
ally pleasant by the excellent music provided. 

A very pleasing reception was given the Nor- 
mal, subsequently by the Christian Church. After 
a very attractive literary program was rendered, 
delightful refreshments were served. 

In addition to the regular course of lectures, 
special lectures were provided, which were most 
heartily enjoyed by the citizens of the town as well 
as the summer school. 

W. Powell Hale, the noted impersonator, in his 
inimitable style, gave a most pleasing recital. 

Prof. R. C. Stearnes gave his lecture on Gen. 
N. B. Forest, to the delight of a large and appre- 
ciative audience. 

Dr. Edwin Mines delivered a most inspiring ad- 
dress on the Characteristics of an Educated Man. 

The lecture of Dr. Frazer on the Demands of 
the Hour, stirred the teachers to great enthusiasm 
and elicited great applause. 

Prof. Harris Hart’s lecture on the Characteris- 
ties of the Progressive Teacher, was full of whole- 
some advice and sound pedagogic principles. No 
one could listen to this address without feeling the 
grave responsibility resting upon the teacher, as 
well as the dignity and high calling of the profes- 
sion of teaching. 

Dr. E. G. Williams’ illustrated lecture on Home 
and School Hygiene was indeed a revelation of 
hygienic laws. 

Probably the most enjoyable entertainment of 
the season was two humorous farces, prepared by 
the student body, under the direction of Prof. Paul 
Micou and Miss May Jones, for the closing exer- 
cises. 

Mrs. Johnson’s music class rendered several 
beautiful choruses, which added greatly to the en- 
joyment of the evening. 

There were many local hits in the farces, especi- 
ally applicable to the defferent members of the 
faculty. The wit and humor displayed at times 
convulsed the large audience with laughter. 

At the close of the entertainment light refresh- 
ments were served by the management, to the large 
audience, which numbered about 800. 

At the close of the session among other resolu- 
tions, the student body unanimously adopted the 
following: “Resolved, That Martinsville State 
Summer School be made a permanent institution 

ith the present faculty retained.” 

The citizens of Martinsville fully sustained their 
reputation for a genuine interest in educational 
progress as well as old Virginia hospitality, by 
‘ving every encouragement possible to the work. 

At the close of the Normal, about 200 teachers 


remained for examination. The splendid results 
of the examination showed conclusively that the 
time had been profitably spent. 

On bidding adieu, the teachers with one accord, 
declared tnat pleasure and intrinsic profit had been 
happily blended. 





FREDERICKSBURG SUMMER NORMAL 


The State Summer Institute, held at Fredericks- 
burg, Va., was an unqualified success. The con- 
ductor of the school was A. B. Chandler, Jr., of 
Richmond. The officers and faculty numbered 
eighteen, and was a strong force. Each member 
of the faculty was selected, because of his special 
fitness, for the specialty assigned him, his know!l- 
edge of the conditions to be met, and his sympa- 
thetic nature. 

The personnel of the student body was especi- 
ally high. All went about the work and kept at 
it with a cheerful buoyancey and confidence, and 
with persistent earnestness. The result was most 
gratifying not alone to the students, but to the 
management as well. More than eighty per cent. 
of those in attendance who stayed for the exami- 
nations, succeeded either completely or measur- 
ably. This is in pointed contrast to the condition 
of those teachers, or would-be-teachers, in the 
State who tried the examinations without attend- 
ing a summer institute. Probably not more than 
thirty per cent. of such teachers passed. 

The building used for lecture rooms was the 
splendid new public school structure, which is the 
greatest pride of the City of Fredericksburg. It 
was admirably adapted to the needs of the school. 

The total attendance was 331 students; of these 
225 took the examinations. Within ten days of 
the close of the school, the results were sent to 
the teachers, and within six days after the close, 
the report of the conductor was submitted to the 
State Department of Education. 

The teachers were comfortably accommodated 
by the citizens of the town, and at the dormitories 
of the Fredericksburg College, which were run 
under the direction of the conductor of the school. 





WINCHESTER INSTITUTE 


The fourth session of the State Summer Insti- 
tute for white teachers, was held in Winchester, 
Va., from July ist to July 31st, 1909. The new 
high school addition to the John Kerr public school 
building, with its spacious auditorium, enabled us 
to accommodate the large classes much better than 
in former years, and to arrange a more satisfactory 
schedule of daily lectures. It also furnished us 
with an excellent place to hold our night lectures. 

The personel of the teachers attending the in- 
stitute this year was unusually high In general 
culture, application to their studies, regular class 
attendance, and success on examinations, it far sur- 
passed that of any former session. A number of 
teachers have attended every session of the instli- 
tute since its beginning in 1906, and it is very 
gratifying to note that many who then held third 
grade certificates now hold full first grade certifi- 
cates. In this respect we see the great advantage 
of the continuous sessions of the institute. The 
plan of dividing the examination has also proved 
an admirable one. 

The Faculty was an able one. 


It was composed 
of men and women of culture, 


scholarship, and 


practical experience in school room work in our 
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own State Their class room work was of a high 
order, and received many words of appreciation 
from the teachers in attendance. Aside from 


the class room work the management, assisted by 
members of the Faculty, conducted numerous ex- 
cursions of an historical nature, for the benefit 
of the teachers. 

Many social pleasures were enjoyed during the 
institute, of which only a few can be mentioned. 
One very pleasant occasion was the reception tend- 
ered by the Masons of Hiram Lodge; another pleas- 
ant feature was the reception given the institute 
by the Public School Auxiliary. 

’ The people of Winchester realize the benefit of 
the institute in their midst and are willing to lend 
their support in many ways toward its success. 


THE STATE SUMMER INSTITUTE AT EMORY 

If there were sought ideal conditions under 
which the teacher after her faithful, painstaking 
efforts of eight and nine months in the school- 
room, could obtain those educational opportunities 
eo necesssary to her intellectual growth, without at 
the same time sacrificing her well earned period 
of rest and recreation, such conditions were se- 
cured during the past summer at Emory in Wash- 
ington county, where was located one of the State 
Teachers’ Institutes. 

Emory, two thousand one hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, is situated in a beautiful valley 
among the mountains of Southwest Virginia. It 
is the seat of Emory and Henry College, the lecture 
rooms and dormitories of which institution were 
generously placed at the disposal of the normal 
students. The country round about is noted for 
the purity of its atmosphere, its genial climate 
and its mountain springs of cool, limpid water. 

The Institute, conducted by Mr. S. R. McChesney, 
Superintendent of the Bristol schools, with the as- 
sistance of a strong faculty of twelve instructors, 
accomplished well its purpose and the three huu- 
dred and twenty-five teachers enrolled were prac- 
tically unanimous in expressing their appreciation 
of the efforts made by the management to render 
the month’s session a pleasant summer’s experi- 
ence as well as a period of educational progress. 
Though thorough work was required and done in 
every department and the true purpose of the In- 
stitute, the broadening of the teacher’s intellectual 
life, was never lost sight of, yet all tendency to 
cram and grind was discouraged. It was strongly 
emphasized that the coming into daily contact with 
various instructors as well as a large number of 
fellow students is, for the teacher, a source of 
inspiration, the value of which can not easily be 
exaggerated. The crowded lecture rooms filled 
with attentive listeners bore witness to the earn- 
estness of purpose and the professional enthusi- 
asm of those to whom is entrusted the training 
of the coming generation. 

Weekly entertainments with free admission to 
all made a welcome diversion in the daily routine 
of the school work. Mr. Crowe, of Abingdon, Va., 
gave an instructive talk on the life and times of 
Joan of Are Mrs. Kane, of Bristol, delighted a 
large audience with her artistic rendering of selec- 
tions from the poems of Edgar Allen Poe. J. 
Powell Hale entertained the teachers with his 
clever impersonations, skilful mingling humor and 
pathos. Dr. E. G. Williams, of Richmond, spoke 
on School Hygiene Messrs. Thomas and Hart. 


State Examiners, made addresses on topics imme- 
diately concerning the teacher. 

Several excursions to neighboring points of in- 
terest were organized during the month. Prof 
Ligon conducted a party of teachers to Marion. 
Prof. McChesney guided another party through the 
Alkali Works at Saltville. 

A unique feature in the religious life of the In- 
stitute was the ‘Vesper Service.”’ At eight o'clock 
Sunday evenings, when the weather permitted, 
there was held on the college campus a song and 
prayer service, in which practically the whole com- 
munity participated. The old familiar hymns sung 
in the still twilight hour by more than three hun 
dred voices that blended in harmonious melody 
produced an indescribable sensation of religious 
awe and reverence and like Milton’s ‘full-voiced 
quire,’ brought all heaven before the eyes. 

On the thirty-first of July the Institute closed 
And when the teachers bade one another fare- 
well at the lIfttle station of Emory, the genera! 
sentiment, to which many gave expression, was 
that seldom had a month been more profitably and 
at the same time more agreeably spent. 





CHASE CITY NORMAL 


Ten instructors, one hundred and eighteen teach- 
ers, and the entire citizenship of Chase City—count- 
ing moral support and encouragement—composed 
the Chase City Normal. The attendance was double 
that of the previous summer. 

The instructors were happily selected and the 
teachers energetic, intelligent, and ambitious. In 
no school could the spirit of co-operation have been 
more manifest. 

Classes commenced at 8:30 A. M. and ended at 1 
P. M. This arrangement. worked admirably. Not 
having to return after dinner, the teachers could 
devote the afternoon to study and the evenings to 
recreation. 

One of the best features of the school was the 
daily assembly. After devotional exercises one of 
the instructors, selected beforehand, delivered a 
short address on some interesting educational or 
literary subject. 

State Superintendent Eggleston, Secretary R. C 
Stearnes, Examiner Jackson Davis, J. B. Terrell. 
Superintendent of Mecklenburg county, Dr. Ennion 
G. Williams, of the State Health Department, and 
Dr. Robert Frazier were visitors at the Normal, and 
made profitable addresses. 

The future of the Chase City Normal is very 
bright. There is every reason to believe that next 
year will see a largely increased attendance. 





ANOTHER RURAL CONSOLIDATION IN ACCO 
MAC 


At a meeting of the Pungoteague school board, 
the citizens of Craddockville and Superintendent 
G. G. Joynes, Wednesday, September 18, a site con- 
taining two and a half acres was selected and pur- 
chased, and $2,500.00 raised among the patrons for 
the erection of a modern school building at once. 
centrally located, and for the consolidation of the 
three schools at Craddock Neck, Craddockville and 
Davis’ Wharf. The citizens’ local committee ap- 
pointed to assist the school have a hustle on them 
and the plant is expected to be completed for occu- 
pancy November 1. 
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NOTES 


Miss Adelaide Smith, a native of Boone, Ia., has 
been elected to the chair of mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of California at Berkley. Miss Smith was 
formerly in Johannesburg, South Africa, where she 
held the chair of mathematics. 

Princeton University is the chief beneficiary under 
the will of Cornelius C. Cuyler, president of the 
United States Mortgage & Trust Company and head 
of the stock exchange firm of Cuyler, Morgan & Co., 
who was killed on July 30 while automobiling with 
his wife near Biarritz, France. The value of the 
estate is several million dollars. While the only 
specific bequest to Princcton is one of $100,000, the 
university will get the residue of the estate on the 
death of Mrs. Cuyler, to whom it is left in trust. 
The specific bequest of $100,000 to Princeton is to 
be known as the “Theodore Cuyler Fund,” in mem- 
ory of Mr. Cuyler’s father. 

Albert Hatton Gilman, will substitute for Profes- 
sor W. H. Hartshorn at Bates College, Lewiston, Me. 
the coming year. As a teacher of English his ex- 
perience has included four years in public schools 
and three in a private institution, the Detroit Uni- 
versity school, where he was at the head of the Eng- 
lish department during the years 1905-1906. In addi- 
tion to one summer of graduate work in the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, he has also carried on the spec- 
ial study of literature at the University of Munich, 
Germany. 

Prominent among the new names that have been 
added to the roll of the Harvard faculty for the 
coming year is that of Dr. Otto Knut Oolf Folin, 
who will occupy the Hamilton Kuhn endowment 
chair of biological chemistry. Dr. Folin is a gradu- 
ate of the Universities of Minnesota and Chicago. 
Other appointments include Dr. Ernest E. South- 
ard as Bullard professor of neuropathology: Dr. 
Myles Standish, formerly of Dartmouth, as profes- 
sor of opthalmology; Dr. Edward M. Eastman of II- 
linois and Connecticut as assistant professor of as- 
tronomy, and Dr. Frederick W. Putnam as honor- 
ary curator of Peabody museum. 

In the increase from 1,496 students in the sum- 
mer session at Columbia University to 1,968 this 
year, as shown by the catalog just published, the 
proportion of men and women remains about the 
same. the figures this year being 1,045 women and 
923 men, a gain of two per cent. in the total for 
women. About fifty-five per cent. of the students 
are new, and about forty-seven per cent. have ma- 
triculated in the university to take advantage of the 
term as part of the regular course for a degree, this 
number being four per cent. more than last year. 

The gain in students shows a general increase all 
along the line in the various divisions of the coun- 
try except in the Western States. In the North At- 
lantic States there is a gain of 159, the total being 
1,270, of which New York City furnishes 663 and 
the rest of the State 213. The other increases are: 
South Atlantic States from 185 to 264; Southern 
Central States, from sixty-three to ninety-three: 
Northern Central States, from 177 to 241: Western 
States, from thirty to thirty-two; insular territories 
not contiguous, from two to seven; foreign coun- 
tries, from twenty-eight to forty-seven. The great- 
est gain among the matriculated students is in 
Teachers College, from 145 to 276, and in the gradu- 
ite faculty of philosophy, from 188 to 258, the in- 
rease in total of matriculated students being from 
654 to 923. 

In the South Atlantic division the largest num- 


ber of students comes from Maryland, there being 
sixty, and nert comes Virginia with forty-nine, and 
Georgia with forty-seven. This is about the same 
ratio as last vear except that there is great increase 
in the number of students from Virginia and Geor- 
gia. In the South Central division the greatest in- 
crease is in Alabama, from fourteen to thirty-one, 
while Tennessee has gone up from nine to eighteen. 
In the North Central division Ohio leads in num- 
ber, having increased from forty-five to sixty-two, 
while Indiana shows the greatest proportionate in- 
crease, from thirty-two to fifty-two, and Illinois has 
gained from twenty-five to forty-one In the West- 
ern division the numbers from each State are prac- 
tically the same, but the increase in number from 
insular and non-contiguous territories is five, all 
from Panama Canal zone. Canada has more than 
doubled its representation, going from eight to 
seventeen, while the other foreign countries repre- 
sented are Austria, Chile. China, Cuba, England, 
France, Germany, India and Japan 


NOTICE 


The “Virginia Guide,” published as a bi-weekly 
at the Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind, 
at Staunton, Va., and printed by the Deaf boys, 
is mailed FREE during the school term to all Di- 
vision Superintendents of Schools in the State. If 
any superintendents fail to receive it they wili 
please notify Mr. Wm. A. Bowles, Superintendent 
of the Institution at Staunton, that their names 
may be put upon the mailing list. 





The State Teachers’ Association, with An- 
nouncements gf the Coming 
Educational Conference 


In times past the Virginia State Teachers’ Asso 
viation may have excited the pity of some; now it 
is a strong and progressive organization command- 
ing the respect of all. The association has 3,000 
members. There is a local association in practically 
all of the cities and counties 

The grade teacher, the rural teacher—these who 
fight the battle while others reap the glory—may 
ask. “How does the State association help me?” The 
answer is that it stands for teaching as a profession 
We belong to the greatest profession in the world; 
we should be loyal to it and seek to advance its 
interests. Higher salaries. a larger influence in our 
communities, a broader enphere of usefulness come 
with the advancement of the profession 

Is a State Teachers’ Association worth while? List- 
en to the testimony from other States Alabama 
writes that “its association is decidedly the leading 
force in educational advancement:” Florida, that, 
“the school interests of the State cannot afford to 
be without such an organization”: Minnesota, that 
“it hae been very valuable in helping legislation 
and promoting professional spirit” and thus micht 
be quoted favorable expressions from all the States 


THE COMING MEETING 


Richmond has the next meeting which will be 
held. as is the custom, during the Thanksgiving 
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holidays. All Virginians love to visit the capital 
city and a record breaking crowd is expected. The 
program committee is at work; some of the greatest 
speakers of the State and nation will deliver ad- 
dresses. Those who attend will meet and mingle 
with the best men and women of the profession. 
The Richmond schools will be thrown open to visi- 
tors and the Richmond teachers will give all a 
royal welcome. Can you afford to miss this great 
meeting? 

{ 

PUBLICATIONS OF ANNUAL PROCEEDINGS 


For the first time the association will publish a 
handsome volume containing the minutes, addresses, 
etc., of the Newport News meeting along with an- 
nouncements and programs of the coming meeting. 
Copies will be mailed by November 1st to all the 
teachers of the State. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


' 
It is urgently requested that local associations be 
reorganized where they existed last year and that 
those few divisions which failed to report last ses- 
sion wiil fall in line this year. As soon as an as- 
sociation is organized, the names and addresses of 
the officers should be sent to State Secretary Algar 
Woolfolk, of Emporia Dues should be forwarded 
to Treasurer N. P. Painter, of Roanoke. A pam- 
phiet containing information and suggestions as to 
the formation and conduct of local associations may 
be obtained from the State Secretary. 


NATURE STUDY EXHIBIT 


A prize will be awarded to the one-room school 
bringing to the Richmond meeting the best exhibit 
in Nature Study. 

Graded schools are also invited to bring exhibits. 
Schools desiring to bring such exhibits should noti- 
fy the president of the State Association before the 
first of November. 


Directory ef Citizens’ Leagues of the 
State ef Virginia 


Notification of any change of officers in the Lea- 
gue should be sent to Mrs. L. R. Dashiell, 920 W. 
Grace street, Richmond, Virginia. 


ACCOMAC COUNTY 


President, Mrs. John Edmunds, Accomac, 
Vice-President, Mrs. W. P. Bell, Accomac. 
Secretary, Mrs. J. H. Fletcher, Accomac. 
President, Mr. J. O. Faulkner, Onancock. 
President, Mrs. John W. Bowdoin, Bloxom. 
President. Mrs. J. C. Lewis, Quinby. 
Vice-President, Miss S. C. LeCato, Quinby. 
Secretary, Mrs. C. D. Ejichelberger, Quinby. 
Treasurer, Miss Inez Hornsley, Quinby. 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY 


Secretary, W. A. White, Free Union. 
Treasurer, Miss Bessie Dunn, Free Union. 
Vice-President, Mr. B. Bibb, Free Union. 
President, Mrs. A. L. Birchead, Proffitts. 
Secretary, Mr. W. A. Marsh, Proffitts. 


Treasurer, Mr. John Herron, Proffitts. 

President, J. C. Brown, Crozet. 

Vice-President, Miss C. L. Wayland, Crozet. 

Secretary, Mrs. F. W. Clark, Crozet. 

Treasurer, Mr. C. J. Haden, Crozet. 

President, W. E. Gilbert, Alberene. 

Secretary, Mrs. J. M. Phelps, Alberene. 

President, Mr. J. W. Fishbourne, Charlottesville. 

1st Vice-President, Mrs. C. J. Walker, Charlottes- 
ville. 

2nd Vice-President, Mrs. A. H. Tuttle, Charlottes- 


ville. 
3rd Vice-President, Prof. E. R. Rogers, Charlottes- 


ville. 
Secretary, Captain Thomas Peyton, Charlottes 


ville. 


SCOTTSVILLE 


Junior League. 


President, Miss Lucy Powers, Scottsville. : 


Vice-President, Miss Nora Baker, Scottsville. 
Secretary, Miss Winnie Pitts, Scottsville. 
Treasurer, Miss Helen Harris, Scottsville. 
Vice-President, Miss Nannie Hill, Scottsville. 
Treasurer, Mrs. S. G. Agee, Scottsville. 
Secretary, Miss Clara Pitts, Scottsville. 
President, Mr. R. S. Perkins, Earlysville. 
Vice-President, Mrs. M. G. Dulany, Earlysville. 
Secretary, Mrs. B. J. Wood, Earlysville. 
President, S. M. Page, Red Hill. 

President, Mrs. Murray Boocock, Keswick. 
Vice-President, Mrs. W. E. Money, Keswick. 
Secretary, Miss Mary R. Jones, Keswick. 
Treasurer, Mrs. F. L. Longfield, Keswick. 


GREENWOOD 
President, Mrs. M. L. McCue, Greenwood. 


ALEXANDRIA COUNTY. 


President, Mrs. L. C. Corbet, Arlington. 
Secretary, Mrs. Mary G. Petty, Arlington. 
President, Mrs. Estelle V. Gray, Ballston. 
Secretary, Miss Bettie Nevitt, Ballston. 


AMELIA COUNTY 


President, Mrs. P. T. Southall, Amelia. 

Vice-President, Miss Sadie Southall, Amelia. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. S. A. Wootten, 
Amelia. 


AMHERST COUNTY 


President, Mr. W. D. Cox, Amherst. 

Secretary, Miss Sara Robertson, Amherst. 

President, Mr. J. C. Long, James River Route No. 
i. 

Secretary, Miss Fannie Winston, 
Route No. 2. 

President, Mr. T. Warren Morris, Monroe. 
ao Mrs. W. A. Coleman, Sandidges, Route 
NO. 


James River 


President, Mrs. T. B. Davis, Sandiges, Route 
No. 1. 
Secretary, Mr. George H. Bowles, Sandidges, 


Route No. 1. 
President, Dr. W. R. Chapman, Pleasant View. 
Vice-President, Miss Mabel Wiley, Pleasant View. 
Secretary, Mr. R. E. Watts, Pleasant View. 
Vice-President, Mrs. Alexander Miller, Monroe. 
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Secretary, Mr. Dearing Cox, James River, R. R. 

President, Mr. W. D. Cox, Amherst. 

Secretary. Miss Sara Robertson, Amherst. 

President, Miss Mary H. Taylor, cir C. L. Scott, 
Amherst. 

Vice-President, Mrs. T. B. Davis, cir C. L. Scott, 
Amherst. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Carrie B. Bowles. 
cir C. L. Scott, Amherst. 


AUGUSTA COUNTY 


¢ 

President, Mrs. S. G. Roadcap, Waynesboro. 

Vice-President, Mrs. Vance, Waynesboro. 

Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. L. K. Huff, Waynes- 
boro. 

Recording® Secretary, Mrs. A. L Jamar, Waynes- 
boro. Va 

Treasurer, Mrs. E. O. Peale, Waynesboro. 

President, Mrs. W. W. King, Staunton. 

Secretary Mrs. L. C. Ware, Staunton. 

President, J. Y. Argenbright, Sangerville. 

President, Mr. Robert Faltz, Mt. Solon. 

President, Dr. W. B. Dodge, Stuarts Draft. 

Vice-President, Mrs. J. W. Churchman, R. F. D., 
Staunton. 

Secretary, Mrs. J. S. Caldwell, Fishersville. 

President, Mrs. Ella Patterson, Lofton. 

Vice-President, Mrs. Annie Zirkle, Lofton. 

Secretary, Miss Nealie Doyle. 

Treasurer, Miss Ella Cullens, Lofton. 

President, Mrs. F. K. Musick, Greensville. 

Secretary and Tre«wsurer, Mrs. L. Dabney Jones, 
Greenville. 

President, J. J. Sellers, Weyers Cave. 

Vice-President, 

Secretary, D. I. Suter, Mt. Sidney. 

Treasurer, W. I. Kagey, Weyers Cave 

Vice-President, D. A. Kline, Weyers Cave. 

President, Mrs. N. Reed, Long Glade. 

Vice-President, Mr. B. A. Deffenbaugh, Long Glade 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. W. L. Hamrick, 
Long Glade. 

President, Mr. E. J. Wayland, Swoope. 

Vice-President, Mrs. C. W. Brown, Swoope. 

Secretary, Miss Lucy M. Smith, Swoope. . 

Treasurer, Miss Josie Wayland, R. R. No. 1, Box 
No 9 

President, Mrs. Reeves Catt, Staunton. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Dodd, Staunton. 

President, Mrs. C. W. Marsh, Staunton. 

Vice-President, Miss Mamie Duncan, Staunton. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Bessie Tinsley, 
Staunton. 

President, Mr. J. S. Palmer, Staunton, R. R. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Wilkinson, Staun- 

n, R. R. 

President. Miss Lou Wilson, Staunton, R. R. 

Vice-President, Miss Laura Cleveland, Staunton, 
R. R. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Rosa Wilson, Staun- 

n, R. R. 

President, Mrs. Cornelia Hanger, Staunton, R. R. 

Secretary. Mrs. Edward Hamilton, Staunton, R. R. 

Treasurer, Mr. George Irvine, Staunton, R. R. 

President. Mr. Addison W. Tate, Staunton, R. R. 1 

President, Mr. H. T. Turner, Craigsville. 

Vice-President, Mrs. R. B. Dull, Craigsville. 

Secretary, Mrs. A. B. Burruss, Craigsvilie. 

Treasurer, Mr. G. S. Craig, Craigsville. 

President, Mrs. Walter Shaner, Swoope, R._ F. 
D. No. 3. 


Secretary, Mr. M. W. Bucher, Swoope, R. F. D. 


No. 3. 


Treasurer, Miss Bessie Harris, Swoope, R. F. D. 


No. 3. 


President, Mrs. Stephen Rogers, Basic City. 
Vice-President, Mrs. J. W. Smith. Basic City. 
Secretary, Mrs. Alred Bates, Basic City. 
Treasurer, Mrs. Jessie Fry, Basic City 
President. Mra. S. G. Henkel, Brookwood. 
Vice-President, Miss Bettie Jones, Mint Spring. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Mary A. Ballen, 


Mint Spring. 


President, Mr. T. J. Thompson, Staunton, R. R. 
Secretary, Mr. J. D. S. Brown, Staunton, R. R 
Treasurer, Miss Hyde, Staunton, R. R. 
President, Mr. John Scott, Craigsville. 
Secretary, Mr. J. B. Goolsby, Craigsville. 


BLAND COUNTY 


President, F. Kegley, Bland. 
Vice-President, R. C. Repas, Bland 
Secretary, James S. Ashworth, Bland. 
Treasurer, R. B. Hudson, Bland 


BATH COUNTY 
President, Mrs. George Keyser, Healing Springs. 
BOTETOURT COUNTY 


President, Mr. C. W. Kenzie, Troutville 
Secretary, Mr. C. W. Coffman, Troutville 
President, C. M. Luensford, Fincastle 
Secretary, Miss M. A. Peck, Fincastle 
President, T. H. Potter, Haymakertown 
Secretary, Miss B. O. Gardner, Haymakertown. 


BRUNSWICK COUNTY 


President, Mr. J. J. Bayley, Lawrenceville. 
Vice-President, Mrs. W. B. Valentine, Lawrence 


ville. 


Secretary, Mr. L. L. Bean, Lawrenceville 
Treasurer, Mrs. J. M. Turnbull, Lawrenceville, 


BUCKINGHAM COUNTY 


President, Judge A. S. Hall, Greyburn 
Vice-President. Mr. R. W. Moore, Tower Hill. 
Secretary, Miss Mary Glover, Manteo 

President. Mr. A. C. Garnett, Jr.. Buckingham. 
Vice-President, Mr. C. D. McGraw, FEnonville. 
Secretary, Mrs. J. B. Nowlin, Buckingham. 
President, Mr. George W. Patterson, Manteo. 
Vice-President, Mr. William Williams, Bucking- 


ham. 


Secretary, Miss Marv Turner, Manteo 
President, Mr Paul M. Jones, Sheppards 
Vice-President, Mr. W. E. McCraw, Enonville. 
Miss Lula Anderson, Andersonville. 
President. Mr. Stephen W. Treat, Dillwyn 
Vice-President, Mr. A. W. Moore, Dillwyn 
Secretary, Mrs. W. A. Moss, Dillwyn 
President, Mr. R. B. Hughes. Arvonia 
Vice-President, Mr. J. B. Hanes, Oslin 
Secretary, Miss Lela W. Duval, Arvonia 


Secretary. 


CAROLINE COUNTY 


President, Mrs. M. R. Sugg, Guineys. 
Vice-President, Mrs. L. M. Gill, Bowling Green. 
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Secretary, Prof. Phelps, Bowling Green. 
Treasurer, Andrew Broaddus, Sparta. 
President, Mre. W. E. Ennis, Bowling Green. 
Vice-President, Miss L. B. Glassell, Bowling Greer 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. H. G. Greelman, 
Bowling Green 
President, Mrs. James Blanton, McDuff. 
Vice-President, Dr. W. G. Flagg, McDuff. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Pearl Cobb, Penola. 
President, Mr. James Terrell, Dawn. 
Vice-President, Dr. L. J. Head, Jerrell. 
Treasurer, Miss Blanch Covington, Jerrell. 
Secretary, Miss Janie Wortham, Hanover. 
President. Mrs. I. Southworth, Jerrell. 
Vice-President, Miss Lucv Phillips, Jerrell 
Secretary, Miss Grace Fleet, Jerrell. 
Treasurer, Mrs. S. J. Head, Jerrell. 
President, Mrs. W. F. Flagg, McDuff. 
Vice-President, Miss Ma\s Long, McDuff. 
Secretary, Mrs. J. R. Blanton, Penola. 
Treasurer, Miss Pearl Cobb, Penola. 
President, Dr. C. U. Gravatt, Port Royal. 
Vice-President, Mr. A. F. Turner, Port Royal. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. H. Carter, Port 
Royal. 
President. Miss Bertie Allen, Cedon. 
Vice-President, Miss Hawsie Durrette, Cedon. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Raymond Walter, Good- 
lors. 
President. Mr. R. W. Yates, Summitt. 
Vice-President, Mrs. W. P. Fliffo, Corbin. 
Secretary and Treasurer, P. P. Brokaw, Corbin. 
President, Mrs. J. V. Wright, Golansville. 
Vice-President, Mr. W. W. Smith, Golansville. 
Secretary, Miss Mabel Smith, Golansville. 
Treasurer, Mrs. W. G. Samuel, Golansville. 
President, Mrs. C. A. Saunders, Dawn. 
Vice-President, Mrs. R. ©. Collins, Dawn. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Miss L. M. Wortham, 
Hanover 
President, Mr. J. G. Broaddus, Bagby. 
Vice-President, Mr. E. C. Broaddus, Bagby. 
Treasurer, Mrs. J. J. Dunn, Bagby. 
Secretary, Miss Virginia Broaddus, Bagby 
President. Mrs. R. Dew. Welchs 
Vice-President, Mrs. J. D. Coghill, Welchs 
Secretary, Miss Jocelyn Coghill, Welchs. 
Treasurer, Dr. R. Dew, Welchs 
President. Mr. Walter Wright, Naulaka. 
Vice-President, Mr. S. F. Farmer, Naulaka. 
Treasurer, Mr. Earnest Farmer, Naulaka 
Secretary. Mr. J. H. Wright, Naulaka 
President. Mr. James Terrell, Dawn. 


Vice-President, Mrs. Charles Saunders, Dawn. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Janie Wortham, 
Hanover 


President, Mrs. M. G. Scripture, Paige 

Vice-President, Mrs. J. G. White, Paige. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Miss S. S. Williams, 
Paige 

President, Mr. Coleman Conway, Moss Neck. 

Vice-President. Mrs. W. P. Skinker. Moss Neck. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Mary Gouldin, Moss 
Neck. 

President. Mrs. Charles Bowie, Mica. 

Vice-President, Mrs. W. H. Vaughn, Mica. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Cora Kay, New 
London 

President. Mr. Campbell Chandler, Woodford. 

Vice-President, Mr. S. H. Evans, Guineys. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Miss V. R. Dratt, Wood- 
ford. 

President, Mr. James Collier, Etta. 


Vice-President, Mr. Frank Farmer, Etta. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Bertha Meyer, 


Bowling Green. 


President, Mrs. J. W. Wright, Delos. 
Vice-President, Mrs W. B. Bruce, Delos. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Hannah Brooks, 


Upper Zion. 


President, Mr. John Cecil, Sparta. 

Vice-President, Mr. J. R. Derieux, Sparta. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. W. B. Fogg, Sparta. 
President, Mrs. Charles Ryland Dickenson, Penola 
President, Mrs. H. H. Dyson, Edgar. 
Vice-President, Mrs. M. E. Hart, Edgar. 
Secretary, Miss Lizzie Pierce, Edgar. 

Treasurer, Mrs. E. L. Dillard, Edgar. 


CARROLL COUNTY 


President, Mrs. E. W. Early, Hillsville. 
Vice-President, Mr. J. L. Beattie, Hillsville. 
Secretary, Mrs. W. S. Tipton, Hillsville. 
Treasurer, Mr. W. D. Tompkins, Hillsville. 
President, Dr. J. W. Marshall, Laurel Fork. 
Vice-President, Mr. F. P. Branscomb, Laurel Fork 
Secretary, Miss Olivia Stanley, Laurel Fork. 
Treasurer, Mr. Creed Marshall, Laurel Fork. 
President, Miss Sallie Bolen, Fancy Gap. 
Vice-President, Mr. W. R. Stockner, Fancy Gap. 
Secretary, Miss Rebecca Bolen, Fancy Gap. 
Treasurer, Mr. Minor Morris, Fancy Gap. 
President, Mrs. Dr. Robinson, Woodlawn. 
Vice-President, Mr. E. J. Cooley, Woodlawn. 
Secretary, Miss Lillian Howard, Woodlawn. 
Treasurer, Miss Clara Dobbins, Woodlawn. 
President, Mr. William Allen, Early. 
Vice-President, Mrs. Sexton Dalton, Sylvatus. 


CHARLES CITY COUNTY 


President, Mr. Charies L. Babcock, Charles City. 
Vice-President, Mr. T. Newton Hubbard, Charles 


City. 


Secretary, Mrs. L. C. Gentry, Charles City. 
CHARLOTTE COUNTY 


President. Mrs. Lu Watkins, Kevsville. 

lst Vice-President, Mrs. H. D. Peters, Keysville. 
2nd Vice-President, Mr. H. C. Ruffin, Keysville. 
Secretary, Mrs. W. T. Womack, Keysville. 
Treasurer, Mr. Jay Tompson, Keysville. 
President, Mrs. Chalkley, Drakes Branch. 

2nd Vice-President, Judge Green, Drakes Branch. 
3rd Vice-President, Mrs. Boothe, Drakes Branch. 
Secretary, Mrs. Payne, Drakes Branch. 

Treasurer, Captain Shaw, Drakes Branch. 


CHESTERFIELD COUNTY 


President, Mrs. R. V. Cogbill, Chesterfield C. H. 
Vice-President, Mrs. T. G. Nettles, Beach. 
Secretary, Miss M. C. Field, Petersburg. 
President, Rev. Mr. Haines, Ettricks. 
Vice-President, Rev. Mr. Robinson, Ettricks. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Edgar Eanes, Ettricks. 
President, Mrs. Conley, Manchester. 

lst Vice-President, Mr. W. F. Rudd, Manchester. 
2nd Vice-President, Mr. W. A. Owens, Manchester. 
3rd Vice-President, Mrs. Charles Page; Manches- 


ter. 


Secretary, Mrs. Durham, Manchester. 
Assistant Secretary, Ingram, Manchester. 
Treasurer, Miss Owen, Manchester. 
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CLARKE COUNTY 


President, Mrs. James W. Gaver, Berryville. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Lillian M. Glover, 
Berryville. 


CRAIG COUNTY 


President, O. L. Huffman, Newcastle. 

Secretary, Miss Pearl Martin, Newcastle. 

Treasurer, C. C, Jones, Newcastle. 

President, Mrs. Mary Price, Sinking Creek, R. F. 
D 


Vice-President, Mrs. W. A. Shackleford, Sinking 
Creek, R. F. D. 
Secretary, Mrs. G. A. Givens, Sinking Creek, R. 


F. D. 

Treasurer, J. O. P. Johnston, Sinking Creek, R 
F. D 

President, F. H. Givens, 

Secretary, Mrs. G. A. Givens. 


CULPEPER COUNTY 


President, Mrs. A. F. Wingfield, Culpeper. 

Vice-President, Mr. W. P. Hill, Culpeper. 

Treasurer, Mr. Robert Booton, Culpeper. 

Secretary, Miss Frances Perry, Culpeper. 

President, Mrs. E. O. Willis, Lignum. 

Vice-President, Prof. G. M. Harris, Lignum. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Nellie Willis, Lig- 
num. 

President, Mrs. M. F. Sanford, Jeffersontdn. 

Vice-President, Dr. F. T. Campbell, Jeffersonton. 

2nd Vice-President, Mr. H. M. Miller, 
ton 

Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Nellie D. Button, 
Jeffersonton. 

President, Mrs. Marsh, Mitchells. 

Vice-President, Miss Martha Talliaferro, Rapidan. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Celeste Williams, 
Winston 

President, Miss Nannie Gilkeson, Culpeper. 

Vice-President, Miss Dora Yates, Griffinsburg. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. P. W. Griffin, Nor- 
man 

President, Miss Ely Borst, Brandy. 

Vice-President, Mr. C. A. Humphries, Brandy. 

Secretary, Miss M. N. Abbott, Brandy. 

Treasurer, Mr. R. C. Abbott, Brandy. 


DINWIDDIE COUNTY o8 es 


President, Mr. Duane, Dinwiddie. 

Treasurer, Mrs. Judge Epps, Dinwiddie. 
Secretary, Miss Lucy Cleaton, Mamora. 
Superintendent, Dr. S. C. Powell, McKenney 
President, Watson J. Stuart, Champ. 
Secretary, Mrs. J. P. Atkins, Champ 
President, Mr. S. P. Spain, Church Road. 
Vice-President, Mr. R. H. Ryland, Church Road 
Secretary, Mr. I. W. Ford, Church Road. 
Treasurer, Mr. J. E. Chandler, Church Road. 
President, Mr. Alfred James, Sutherland. 
Vice-President, Mrs. A. K. Powell, Sutherland. 
cretary, Miss Cora Spain, Sutherland. 
reasurer, Mr. S. C. Gunn, Sutherland. 
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ELIZABETH CITY COUNTY 


President, Mrs. Henry Schmelz, Hampton. 
ist Vice-President, Mr. John Willis, Hampton. 


Jefferson- 


2nd Vice-President, Mrs. George Blackmore, Hamp 
ton. 

3rd Vice-President, Dr. T. H 
ton. 

Treasurer, Mr. James Cummings, Hampton 


Paramour, 


Hamp 


ESSEX COUNTY 


President, Mrs 
nock. 
Secretary, 


Thomas E. Blakey Tappahan- 


Miss Mary Campbell, Dunnsville 


FAIRFAX COUNTY 


President, Superintendent M. D 
lst Vice-President, Mrs. M. C. 

2nd Vice-President, Mr. E. L. Howard, Newington. 
3rd Vice-President, Mr. R. W. Bruce, Newington. 
4th Vice-President, Mr. John Stewart, Newington. 


Hall, Newington. 
Millan, Newington. 


5th Vice-President, Mr. Everard Meade, Newing- 
ton 
6th Vice-President, Mrs. A. T. Moon, Newington. 


Secretary, Miss M. L. Milstead, Newington 


FAUQUIER COUNTY 


President, Mre. Thomas G. Smith, Warrenton. 
Ist Vice-President, Mrs. Maphis, Warrenton 
2nd Vice-President, Mr. Chinn, Warrenton 
Secretary, Miss Bessie Gaskins, Warrenton. 
Treasurer, Mr. E. S. Turner, Warrenton. 
President, Miss Leila Allen, Morrisville 
Vice-President, Mr. T. J. Jones, Morrisville. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. Laura Crittendon, 
Morrisville. 
President, Mrs. R. Willis, Remington 
Vice-President, Mr. Hugh Hamilton 
Secretary, Edgar M. Rouss, Remington 
Treasurer, Miss Nannie Kelley, Remington 
President, Mr. W. B. Barienstein, Warrenton 
Vice-President, Mies Eva Suddith. Warrenton. 
Secretary, Miss N. R. Jeffries, Warrenton 
Treasurer, Mr. James P. Jeffries, Warrenton 
President, Miss Marv E. Welch, The Plains 


Remington. 


FLOYD COUNTY 


President, Rev. D. K. Harris, Floyd C. H 


weer FLUVANNA COUNTY 

‘President, H. Williams, Wilmington 
Vice-President, Mrs. C. J. L. Harland, Wilmington. 
Secretary. T. H Geest, Wilmington 

President, Mrs. Dr. P. A. Kennicott, Palmyra. 
Secretary, Mies Georgie Lobban, Palmyra 
Treasurer, Mr. T. W. Shifflet, Palmyra 


FRANKLIN COUNTY 


President, J. M. Montgomery, Rocky Mount. 


FREDERICK COUNTY 


President, Dr. W. J. Best, Brucetown 
Vice-President, Mrs. J. W. Taylor, Grimes 
Secretary. Mr. W. D. DeHaven, Siler 
Treasurer, Mr. Charles ©. Clevenger 
President, Mr. Cal. Garrow, Gore. 
Vice-Prezident, Mr: Clark Purtleburg, Gore 
Secretary, Miss Mamie Mase, Gore. 


Stevenson. 
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Treasurer, Mr. John Parrish, Gore. 

President, Henry S. Baker, Winchester. 
Vice-President, I. Luther Maphis, Winchester. 
Secretary, Mrs. C. L. Robinson, Winchester. 
Treasurer, Hon. H. H. Baker, Winchester. 
Secretary, Miss Lucy Kurtz, Winchester. 
Secretary, Mrs T. W. Rosenberger, Winchester. 
Ex-Chairman, Mr. W. O. Horsey, Winchester. 
Ex-Chairman, Mr. T. L. Maphis, Winchester. 
Chairman, Henry 8S. Baker, Winchester. 


GILES COUNTY 


President, Hon. John W. Williams, Pearisburg. 
lst Vice-President, W. W. Echols, Newport. 

2nd Vice-President, H. L. Phlegar, Pembroke. 
3rd Vice-President, Otto Neidermaier, Poplar Hill. 
4th Vice-President, James R. Stafford, Pearis- 


burg. 


Secretary and Treasurer, L. D. Shumate, Pearis- 


burg 


GLOUCESTER COUNTY 


President. R. A. Folkes, Gloucester C. H. 
Secretary, Mr. L. C. Catlett, Bridges. 


GOOCHLAND COUNTY 
President, Mr. Fred Briesmaster, Cardwell. 


Vice-President, Mr. W. N. Sheppard, Cardwell. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. S. H. Cottrell, Card- 


well. 


GRAYSON COUNTY 


President, Mrs. C. R. Hale, Spring Valley. 
1st Vice-President, Mrs. Henry Grayfield, Spring 
Valley. 


2nd Vice-President, Mrs. Glenn Cornett, Spring 


Valley. 


Secretary, Miss Rosa Vanghan, Spring Valley. 
Treasurer, Mrs. M. M. Porter, Spring Valley. 
President, G. B. Williams, Comers Rock. 
Vice-President, Mrs. R. W. Cornett, Comers Rock. 
Secretary, Miss Virginia Wilson, Comers Rock. 
Treasurer, J. Maiden Hal!, Comers Rock. 
President, E. Scott Hale, Elk Creek. 
Vice-President, Mrs. Dr. Scott, Elk Creek. 
Secretary, J. E. Scott, Elk Creek. 

Treasurer, J. M. Ring, Elk Creek. 

President, J. L. Byrd, Spring Valley. 
Vice-President, Miss Ella Vaughn, Spring Valley. 
Secretary, Miss Alpha Byrd, Spring Valley. 
Treasurer, G. W. Rhudy, Spring Valley. 
President, S. E. Young, Boywood. 
Vice-President, Miss Ruperta Brewer, Boywood. 
Secretary, Miss Carrie L. Kyle, Boywood. 
Treasurer, William L. Choate, Boywood. 
President, W. G. Bagwell, Fox. 

Vice-President, Miss Mattie Kirk, Fox. 
Secretary, Miss Tina Bagwell, Fox. 

Treasurer, R. L. Anderson, Fox. 

President, G. F. Carr, Galax. 

ist Vice-President, Mrs. C. E. Crabill, Galax. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. R. E, Cox, Galax. 
President C. C. Carr, Bridle Creek. 
Vice-President, John C. Phiffs, Bridle Creek. 


Secretary and Treasurer, A. J. Martin, Bridle 


Creek. 


President, Kyle T. Cox, Fries. 
Vice-President, Miss Rose Vaughn, Fries. 


Springs. 
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Secretary, Miss Painter, Fries. 
President, Miss Hattie Hopkins, Crockett. 
Vice-President, Miss Mozelle Porter, Rural Re 


treat. 


Secretary, Miss Dell Fulton, Carsonville. 
GREENE COUNTY 


President, 

Secretary, Mrs. A. W. Jennings, Ruckersville. 
President, J. Luther Kibler, Stanardsville. 
Secretary, Mrs. Mattie Bell Bickers, Stanards 


ville. 


GREENSVILLE COUNTY 


President, Mrs. W. T. Tillar, Emporia. 
Vice-President, Mr. G. L. Vincent, Emporia. 
2nd Vice-President, W. B. Cato, Emporia. 
Secretary, Mrs. Watt Goodwyn, Emporia. 
Treasurer, Mr. Robert Leay, Emporia. 


HALIFAX COUNTY 


President, Superintendent W. H. Barksdale, 


Sutherland, R. F. 


President, C. H. Friend, South Boston. 
Secretary, Miss Wilma Lack, South Boston. 


HANOVER COUNTY 


President, Mrs. James H. Chenery, Ashland. 
Vice-President, Mrs. R._ B. Smithy, Ashland. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. G. Hughes, Ashland. 
President, F. L. Haru, Atlee. 

Vice-President, Luth "remner, Atlee. 

Secretary, Miss Jessie Verlander, Atlee. 
Treasurer, Mrs. W. [D. Bremner, Atlee. 


HENRICO CJUNTY 


President, Miss Mabel Giinn, Barton Heights. 
Vice-President, Miss Alice Rouse, Barton Heights. 
Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Quinby, Chestnut Hill. 
Treasurer, Mr. W. T. Hough, Barton Heights. 
President, C. F. Cross, Highland Park. 

President, Thomas W. Gardner, Barton Heights. 
President, Mrs. B. B. Munford, No. 503 E. Grace st. 
Secretary, A. H. Hill, No. 1622 W. Grace st. 
Treasurer, W. Crump Tucker, No. 13 N 5th st. 
President, Mrs. William Robertson, Box 116 R. F. 


D., ‘No. 1 


1st Vice-President, Miss Anna Gary. 

2nd Vice-President, Mr. J. H. Binford. 
Secretary, Mys. E. W. Christian. 

Treasurer, Mr. Arthur Wright. 

President. Mrs. M. M. Mahone, Glendale. 

1st Vice-President, Miss Mary Ratcliffe, Glendale. 
2nd Vice-President, Mrs. Edward Hayre, Glendale. 
Secretary, Miss Esther Reed, Glendale. 

Treasurer, Sherwood Chester. Glendale. 

Assistant Secretary, Miss MacHumphrey, Glendale. 
President, Mrs. Burdette, Highland Springs. 

ist Vice-President, Dr. Collins, Highland Springs 
2nd Vice-President, Miss L. M. Evans, Highland 


Springs. 


3rd Vice-President, Mrs. J. W. Pollard, Highland 


Springs. 


Treasurer, Mrs. G. T. Collins, Highland Springs. 
Secretary. Mrs. W. P. Turner, Highland Springs. 
Assistant Secretary, A. H. Hollis, Highland 
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President, Mrs. A. J. Trevett, Glen Allen. 
Secretary, B. L. Purcell, Glen Allen. 

Treasurer, Miss Mabel Trevett, Glen Allen. 
President, Mrs. L. Carter, R. F. D. No. 6, Rich- 


mond. 

Vice-President, Miss George, R. F. D. No. 6, Rich- 
mond 

2nd Vice-President, Mr. Lee Myers, R. F. D. No. 6, 
Richmond. 


Srd Vice-Presdent, Mr. H. Clay, R. F. D. No. 6 
Richmond. 

Secretary, Mrs. Jas. Whitlock, R. F. D. No. 6, 
Richmond. « 

Treasurer, Mrs. R. T. Slaughter, R. F. D. No. 6 
Richmond. 


HIGHLAND COUNTY 


President, Superintendent J. L. Jones, McDowell. 
Secretary, W. T. Given, Trimble. 

Treasurer, Dr. 1. H. Trimble, Monterey. 
President, C. L. Peterson, McDowell. 

Secretary, Miss L. V. Hook, McDowell. 

Treasurer, Miss Ida Quidore, McDowell, 


ISLE OF WIGHT COUNTY 
President, Hon. Park F. Deans, Windsor. 
JAMES CITY COUNTY 


President, Mrs. C. J. Branch, Toano. 
Secretary, Mrs. J. C. Carlton, Toano. 


KING AND QUEEN COUNTY 


President, Miss Olive E. Bagby, Stevensville. 
Secretary, Mrs. A. E. Dickenson, Walkerton. 
Treasurer, Miss Sallie Lipscomb, Cumnor. 


KING WILLIAM COUNTY 


President, S. M. Straughan, Palls. 
Vice-President, Mrs. Barnard Hill, Palls. 
President, Rev. R. W. Fox, Duane. 
Vice-President, Mrs. J. B. Gravatt, Duane. 
President. Mrs. H. I. Lewis, West Point. 
Ist Vice-President, C. N. Swimley, West Point. 
2nd Vice-President, Mrs. Richmond Bland, West 
Point. 
3rd Vice-President, Mr. Carden. West Point. 
Secretary, Mrs. George Richardson. West Point. 
Treasurer, Mr. A. G. Bagby, West Point. 


LOUISA COUNTY 
President, Miss Ellen H. Kent, Louisa. 
Vice-President, Judge T. W. Sims, Louisa. 
Secretary, Mrs. R. W. Goodwin, Louisa. 
President, Mrs. Leckie Harris, Apple Grove. 
Secretary, Miss Myrtle Wilkinson, Apple Grove. 

LEE COUNTY 

President, W. C. Thompson, Rose Hill. 


LUNENBURG "COUNTY 


President, Rev. J. A. Hawthorn, Chaptico. 
Vice-President, J. A. Waddell, 

Secretary, Miss Maud Winn, Pleasant Grove. 
President, Mr. C. B. Ransome, Tinkling. 


Secretary, Miss N. S. Neblett, Tinkling. 

President, Mrs. Nellie Bagley, Bagley Mill. 

Secretary, Miss Vivian Crymes, Wallston. 

President, Mr. Paul Blackford, Meherrin, R. F. D. 

Secretary, Mrs. G. Passmore, Rehobeth. 

President, Mrs. W. EF. Neblett. Lunenburg. 

Vice-President, Mrs. Barnard Schackletton, Lunen- 
burg. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Laura Royall, Lu- 
nenburg. 

President. Mr. S. H. Duke. Victoria 

Vice-President, Mrs. Walter Williams. Victoria. 

Secretary, Mr. C. R. Stokes, Victoria 

Treasurer, Mrs. J. B. Hughes, Victoria 


LOUDOUN COUNTY 


President, Mrs. Harvey Arthur, Paeonian Springs. 
Secretary, Mises Lillian Fulton. Paeonian Springs. 
Treasurer, Mrs. Samuel Tillett, Paeonian Springs. 


MADISON COUNTY 


President, Miss Georgia Grinnan, Orange 
Vice-President. Mr. T. O. Gilliam, Madison Mills 
Secretary, Mrs. Dr. Talfuferro, Madison Mills. 
President. Mr. T. F. Grimsley, Madison 
Vice-President, Mr. James F. Thrift. Madison. 
Secretary, Miss Lula M. Berry, Criglersville. 


MECKLENBURG COUNTY 


President, T. W. Ozlin, South Hil! 
Secretary, F. C. Pedinger, Sovth Hill 
Treasurer, M. C. McCabe, South Hill. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY 


President. Dr. William S. Christian. Urbanna. 

Vice-President, Judze A. Brown Evans, Church 
View 

Secretary. Walter H. Rvland, Urbanna. 

President, Mrs. A. D. Alexander, Urbanna. 

Vice-President. Hon. T. D. Jones, Urbanna. 

Secretary. W. L. Rvland, Urbanna. 

Treasurer, Mrs. C. C. Christian, Urbanna. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY 


President, Hon. W. M. Pierce. Christiansburg 
Secretary, W S. Tallant, Christiansburg. 
President, Dr. F. W. Ehart Blacksburg 
Secretary, Mrs. William Lybrook. Placksburg. 
President. Rev. L. W. Irwin, Radford 
Vice-President. FE. F. Gill, Fast Radford. 
Secretary, V. P. Hill, East Radford 
Treasurer, G. E. Connell, East Radford. 


NANSEMOND COUNTY 


President, James A. Estes, Jr., Suffolk 

Secretary, Mrs. Helen M. Hunter. Suffolk. 

President, Mrs. Y. C. Byrd, Holland. R. F. D. No. 2. 

Vice-President, Mrs. Lem Copeland, Holland, R. F. 
D. No. 2. 

Secretary, Mre. J C. Byrd, Holland. R. F. D. No. 2. 

Treasurer, Mrs. William Norfleet, Holland, R. F 
D. No. 2. 

President, Miss Annie L. Jones, Driver 

lst Vice-President. Mrs. W. H. Prinkley, Driver. 

2nd Vice-President, Mrs. E. L. Everett, Beamon 
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3rd Vice-President, Mr. G. T. 


Creek 
Secretary, 
Treasurer, 


President, 


Vice-Presider 


Secretary, 
President 
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Rawles, Bennetts 
Mre. R. H. Beamon, Beamons. 
Mrs. A. G. Warden, Driver. 


NELSON COUNTY 
Mr. John Goode, Love. 
t, Miss Pearle Pugh, Sherando. 
Miss Mary Parrish, Love. 
R. K Anderson, Roseland. 


Vice-President, J. A. Hughes, Roseland. 


Secretary, 
Treasurer, 
President, 
Secretar’ 

Treasurer, 


President, 
Secretary, 


F. L. Whitehead, Roseland. 
B. M. Hight, Roseland. 

Mr. S. W. Holland, Holland. 
irs. Job. G. Holland, Holland. 
Mr. John Cutchins, Holland. 


NEW KENT COUNTY 


Miss Nannie Turner, Lanexa. 
Miss Irene Jones, Mountcastle. 


NORTHUMBERLAND COUNTY 


President, 


Vice-President, Mrs. Ferrill 


Church. 
Secretary, 
Treasurer, 


President, 
Secretary, 
President, 
Secretary, 
President, 


Mrs. Edwin Brown, Wicomico Church. 
Harding, Wicomico 


Miss Charlotte Snow, Wicomico Church. 
Mrs. J. W. Stevens, Wicomico Church. 


NORTHAMPTON COUNTY 


Mrs. F. S. Munden, Cape Charles. 

Miss Sarah M. Doughty, Cape Charles. 
Mrs. E. D. Rawlings, Birdsnest. 

Miss EF. S. Dutton, Birdsnest. 

Mrs. E. F. Nottingham, Eastville. 


Vice-President, Mr. T. B. Robertson, Eastville. 


Secretary, 
Treasurer, 
President, 


Miss Edna Fitchett, Eastville. 
Mr. Addison Jarvis, Eastville. 
Mr. George T. Chandler, Willis’s Wharf. 


Vice-President, Miss M. A. Brown, Willis’s Wharf. 


Secretary, 
Treasurer 


President 


William T. Gladden, Willis’s Wharf. 
J. Morris Young, Willis’s Wharf. 


NORFOLK COUNTY 


Miss Margaret G. King, Norfolk. 


Vice-President, Mr. R. A. Dobie, Norfolk. 
2nd Vice-President, Mr. R. M. Hughes, Jr., Nor- 


folk 
Treasurer, 
Secretary. 
Assistant 

folk. 
President 
Secretary, 
Treasurer, 
President, 
Secretary, 
President, 


Mr. A. H. Foreman, Norfolk. 


Miss Elizabeth T. Pickett, Norfolk. 


Secretary, Miss Virginia L. Starke, Nor- 


Miss Eugenia Powers, Northwest. 

Miss Margaret Stewart, Northwest. 
Mrs. Pembroke Wilkins, Northwest. 
Mr. Willis Hutchins, Lamberts Point. 
Miss Ann Patterson, Lamberts Point. 
Mrs. C. L. Fentress, Highland & Wind- 


sor Ave. Norfolk. 


Secretary, 
President, 
Secretary, 
Secretary, 
President, 
Secretary, 
President, 
Secretary, 
No. 1. 
President, 
Secretary, 


Miss Grace Coggin, William St. 

Mrs. L. B. Allen, Berkley. 

Miss Emma S. Martin, Portsmouth. 
Miss Mildred Wilson, South Norfolk. 
Mr. C. H. Sawver, Fentress. 

Miss Bena Haskins, Great Bridge. 

Mr. R. O. Lee, Hickory, R. F. D. No. 1. 
Miss Lou C. Ryland, Hickory, R. F. D. 


Mrs. J. E. Johnson, Cornland. 
Miss Etta M. Irby, Cornland. 


President, Rev. J. J. Hughes, Port Norfolk. 
Secretary, Miss Mattie Jordon, Port Norfolk. 
President, Rev. Calvin Parker, Gilmerton. 
Secretary, Miss Ethel Deal, Gilmerton. 
Secretary, Miss Josie Cox, Portsmouth. 


NOTTOWAY COUNTY 


Prezident, Mrs. J. P. Agnew, Burkeville. 
Vice-President, Mrs. William Woodhouse, Burke- 


ville. 


Secretary, Mrs. John H. Young, Burkeville. 
Treasurer, Mrs. Margaret Bradshaw, Burkeville. 
President, E. F,. Lockett, Crewe. 

Vice-President, Mrs. G. V. Robinett, Crewe. 
Secretary, Mrs. T. B. Oliver, Crewe. 

Treasurer, Mr. Owen, Crewe. 

President, Mrs. H. C. Barrow, Blackstone. 

Ist Vice-President, Mrs. Richmond Dillard, Black- 


stone. 


2nd Vice-President, Mrs. Haynie Seay, Blackstone. 
3rd Vice-President, Mrs. W. C. Archer, Blackstone. 
Secretary, Mrs. George Cralle, Blackstone. 
Treasurer, Mrs. T. K. Bishop, Blackstone. 


ORANGE COUNTY 


President, Dr. I. T. Walker, Barboursville. 
Vice-President, Mrs. B. W. Mundy, Barboursville. 
Secretary, Miss Laura Newman, Barboursville. 
Treasurer, Mrs. A. S. Yancy, Barboursville. 


PATRICK COUNTY 


President, Mrs. T. L. Clarke, Stuart. 
Vice-President, Hon. S. A. Thompson, Stuart. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Adele Dillard, 


Stuart. 


PRINCE EDWARD COUNTY 


Secretary, Mrs. E. L. Dupey, Worsham. 
President, Mr. C. H. Beneoist, Hampden Sidney. 
Secretary, P. Tulane Atkinson, Hampden Sidney. 


PRINCE GEORGE COUNTY 


President, Benjaman Fenner, Prince George. 
Secretary, Mrs. J. H. Pulliam, Prince George. 


PITTSYLVANIA COUNTY 


President, Mrs. W. T. Harris, Danville. 

Ist Vice-President, W. P. Hodnett, Danville. 

2nd Vice-President, Mrs. G. W. Cocke, Danville. 
Secretary, H. C. Tickler, Danville. 

Treasurer, Mr. W. T. Swann, Danville. 
President, Mrs. Willifm G. Minor, Chatham. 

Ist Vice-President, Mr. J. H. Whitehead, Chatham. 
2nd Vice-President, Mr. F. B. Watson, Chatham. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Miss Nannie Watson 


Chatham. 


President, J. B. Shelhorse, Whittle Deport, R. F. D. 
Vice-President, H. C. Yates, Whittle Depot, R. F. D. 
Secretary, G. W. Anderson, Whittle Depot, R. F. D. 


POWHATAN COUNTY 


President. Mrs. Albert Kerr, Clayville. 
Vice-President, Mrs. W. C. Knabe, Clayville. 
Secretary, Mrs. W. C. Schroeder, Clayville. 
Treasurer, Mrs. Charles Clements, Clayville. 
President, Mrs. O. L. Brauer, Powhatan. 
Vice-President, Mrs. Goode, Powhatan. 
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Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. R. D. Tucker, Pow- 
hatan. 

President, Mrs. V. P. Hopkins, Tobaccoville. 

Vice-President, Mrs. Dr. Dupuy, Tobaccoville. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Mrs. R. B. Whitlock, 
Tobaccoville. 

President, Mrs. L. M. Hening, Jefferson 

Vice-President, Mrs. Lawton, Michaux. 

Secretary, Miss Lillie Hening, Michaux. 


(To be continued next month) 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


MopERN Epucatrors AND THeIR Ipeats. Tadasu 
Misawa, Ph. D. D. Appleton and Company. 

A History OF EpvucaTION BEFORE THE MIDDLE Aces 
F. P. Graves, Ph. D. The Macmillan Company 

Ri cITATIONS ror ASSEMBLY AND CLASS-ROOM Anna 
T. Lee O'Neill. The Macmillan Company. 

A Srupent’s History or AMERICAN LITERATURE. W. E 
Simonds. Ph. D. Houghton Mifflin Company 
Tae Rueroric or Oratospy.. Edwin Du Bois Shurter 

The Macmillan Company. 
THe AMERICAN H1GH SCHOOL. 
The Macmillan Company. 
lure PsycHo._y or THINKING. Iriving E. Miller, Ph. D 
The Macmillan Company, 
4 First Book In Business METHODS. 
Rand, McNelly & Company. 
Macey’s Primary History... Rand, McNally & Com- 
pany. 

Craccrr’s CANTERBURY PILGRIMS 
iren Katherine Lee Bates. Rand, 
Company. 


John F. Brown, Ph. D 


Teller & Brown 


McNally & 





Retold for Chil- 








The Reason 


BEAR 
TANG 


is the BEST 
Clothing to i 
be hadatthe | * 
price is easily 
told: 














We buy our wooliens, thread, buttons, and other tri: 
mings and pick the mento make it up according to our 
own specifications and under our own super, ision. 


That’s why we willingly guarantee every garment 
—we know its composition from start to finish 

Every man who starts wearing Berry (lothing 
CONTINUES DOING SO 

Merit will tell in clothes to the discerning man— 
YOU. 

If you can’t-call, write us for samples, catalog, 


etc. FREE. 


y HW REDDY KN) Te Sous 


OH. BERRY 8 00. Zoe tine 


RICHMOND VA. 








lt Will Not 
Scratch 


When You Make Your Mark 


Be Sure to Use 


om KL EEN-O CRAYON =~ 


AND AVOID THE DISAGREEABLE, DANGEROUS CHALK DUST 





Positively the Best Blackboard Crayon Yet Introduced. 
ERASES | PERFECTLY 


It Has No 
Match 








The Bell Book & Stationery Company 


SCHOOL FURNISHERS 


[014 E. Main Street 


RICHMOND, VA. 
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Inculcate the Necessity and Value of 
Punctuality into the Minds 
of the Young 


Every school building should be equipped 
with the reliable 


Hah! Automatic Clock and 
Program System 


Reference: W. H. Keister, Principal High School 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


One master clock; a time-keeper of astronomi- 
cal accuracy; operates both second: ry clocks and 
bells: insuring absolute uniformity of time and 
signals. Al! apparatus of the highest order, built 
and installed to last. 

Sole Representatives for the 
State of Virginia. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


P. 0. Bex 179 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





NEW-WORLD SCIENCE SERIES 


“Our national health is physically our great- 
est asset. To prevent any possible deteriora- 
tion of the American stock should be a nation- 
al ambition "'—Theodore Roosevelt. 


Primer of Hygiene 


By John W. Ritchie of the College of William 
and Mary ip Virginia and J. 8S. Caldwell of 
Peabody College for Teachers in Tennessee. 
Illustrated. Cloth. List price 40 cents; mail- 
ing price 48 cents. 

The purpose of the book is to teach the fourth 
or fifth grade pupil what he himself can do to 
keep his body in health—personal hygiene. 


Primer of Sanitation 


By John W. Ritchie. lMlustrated. Cloth. 
List price 0 cents; mailing price 60 cents. 
The tirst book in the English language to 
teach fifth or sixth grade pupils how to es- 
cape germ diseases and how to cooperate in 
conserving community health—public hy- 
giene. 


Human Physiology 


By John W. Ritchie. [Illustrated in black 
and in colors. Cloth. Adopted for four years 
exclusive use by State of Virginia. 

Presents to sixth ands venth orseventh and 
eighth grade puplis those essentials of physi- 
ology, hygiene, and sanitation that every 
American citizen ought to know. The style 
is so simple and the illustrations soclear that 
the subject assumes unusual interest. 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Casper W. Hodgson, Manager 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 

















Unexpected Vacancies. 


All during the falland winter we 
have urgent calls for teachers to fill 
unexpected vacancies, as well as 
vacancies in schools opening late. 
If available, write. Great demand 
for male principals 


Southern Teachers Agency 
COLUMBIA, Se. 


SCHOOL WAGON FOR SALE 


In good condition, used about three months. Ca- 
pacity 25; front and sides enclosed; door and steps at 
rearend Original cost, $229.00. For sale at greatly 
reduced price. Reason for selling—too large for local 
needs. Apply to 


FRANK BROWN, Clerk of School Board, Covington, Va. 











“IS THE BEST.” 
Write for Catalogue 
Piedmont Business College, 


Lynchburg, Va. 


$15 Free Course if you enter now. 
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UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VIRGINIA 


The Head of the Public School System of Virginia 
EDWIN A. ALDERMAN, LL. D., President 





The following departments of study are represented : 


I. The College 


In the College, courses are offered in the following culture subjects: Applied Mathematics. Astronomy, 
Biblical History and Literature, Biology, Chemistry, Economies, Economic Geology, Education, English 
Language, English Literature, French, General Geology German, Greek, History, It.lian, Journalism, 
Latin, Mathematics, Philoso hy, Public Speaking, Physics, Sociology and Spanish. 

By virture of the elective system the undergraduate can select any one of a large number of liberal 
four-year courses, leading to the degree f Bachelorof Arts or Bachelor of Science. 

Special attention is called to the fact that the Vocational degree of Bachelor of Science has been re- 
cently instituted in the ' ollege. The course leading to the degree is especially arranged for the benefit 
of young men desiring to prepare themselves for the pursuit of a career based upon one of the natural or 
mathemathical sciences—such as that of Practical Chemist, Physicist, Biologist or Geologist, or that of 
teacher of Science in a high school or college. | 


IT. Department of Graduate Studies 


This department, in which the same fundamental subjects are taught as in the College. offers to 
Bachelors of Arts and Bachelors of Science the opportunity of specializing in such directions as they may 
choose and of acquiring the methods of original research. The graduate courses are intended chiefly for 
those who desire to take the degree of Master of Arts, Master of Science, or Doctor of Philosophy, but 
may be taken by any student who wishes a deeper knowledge of any subject than is to be gained from 
the Collegiate courses. 


Ill. Department of Engineering 


Four-year courses lead to degrees in Civil, Mechanical, Ele:trical, Mining, and Chemical Engineering, 
Large and well-lighted Drafting Rooms. Full outfit of Field Instruments. Thoroughly equipped //tern 
Shop, Machine Shop, Smith Shop and Foundry. Extensive Laboratories for practical work in Physics, Chem- 
istry, Analytical Chemistry and Assaying, Economic Geology, Electrical Engineering, and Applied 
Mechanics. Special Elective Courses will be arranged for students who have completed adequate collegiate 
courses elsewhere in Mathematics Physics and Chemistry. 


IV. Department of Law 


3eginning with 1909 !0 the course of study will be distributed over three years. An excelle ] 
course is provided for students who cannot attend a full course, and who are not candidates for the de- 
gree. The library facilities are excellent. Moot and Practice Courts. 


V. Department of Medicine 


Organized in 182) and in continuous operation, except one year, since that date, this department 
offers thorough medical instruction in the invironment of an old and famous University 

The entrance requirements are the completion of a three-year high school course or its equiva ent, 
and of good college courses in Physics, Inorganic Chemistry and General Biology. 

The prominent features of the course are extensive .aboratory instruction in all the fundamental 
medical sciences; and abundant clinical training in the practical branches in the Dispensary and in the 
University Hospital which contains accommodations for more thao one hundred patients, aad e 
property of the University. 


Tuition in the Collegs and Gradu ite Department is free to all Virginians. All other expenses, in- 
cluding those of board and lodging have been reduced to a minimum 

The State of Virginia has provided a Loan Fund. available for needy and deserving Virginia students, 
of talent and character who are pursuing courses in the Academic Departments, Full particulars on 
application to the President. 

Send for catalogue and printed matter. 


HOWARD WINSTON, Registrar. 
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Official Reading Course For 1909-10 


COMMONWEALTH OF VIRGINIA 
Adopted by STATE BOARD OF EXAMINERS, 


Bagley’s Classroom Management: 
Its Principles and Technique. 


By Witiiam CHANDLER 
Education, 


BacLey, Professor of 
University of Illinois, 12mo. 


Cloth 360 pages Price, single copies, 
$1.12, postpaid: in lots of ten, $1.00 post- 
paid 

This book considers the problems that are 


consequent upon the massing of children to- 
gether for purposes of instruction and training. 
It aims to discover how the unit-group of the 
school system—the ‘‘class’”—ecan be most effec- 
tively handled The topics commonly included 
in treatises upon school management receive ad- 
equate attention: the first day of school; the me- 
chanizing of routine; the daily program; discipline 
and punishment; absence and tardiness, ete In 
addition to these, however, a number of subjects 
hitherto neglected in books of this class are pre- 
sented: the ‘Batavia system” of class-individual 


fessional ethics as applied to schooleraft Ap- 
pendices include plates showing the quality of 
work that can be expected from pupils of different 
grades and syllabi of topics and questions for the 
use of ‘‘observation’ classes. 


Shaw’s School Hygiene 


Epwarp R. Suaw. 12mo. Cloth. 266 pages. 
Price, single copies, 90 cents, postpaid; in 
lots of ten, 80 cents, postpaid. 

In this book the school-room is viewed as a 
unit first to be considered in the planning of a 
schoo! huildi:'g. Accordingly the building is re- 
garded as the grouping of the number of school- 
rooms required, and not as a structure of a given 
size determined by the appropriation and then 
divided up into class-rooms. The book is not one 
of open questions, but it offers some definite con- 
clusions. The chapters are: The School-Room, 
The School Building, School Grounds, Warming 
and Ventilation, School Baths, School Furniture, 





instruction; diflerent plans for testing the eflici- 
ency of teaching; a new treatment of incentives 
based upon modern physchology, and a formula- 


tion of the generally accepted principle of pro- 


Postures and Physical Exercise, Eyesight and 
Hearing, The Hygiene of Handwriting, Fatigue, 
Sanitation, and Diseases which Concern the 
School 


NOTE SPECIAL CLUB OFFER. CATALOGUE OF TEACHERS’ BOOKS SENT UPON APPLICATION, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 64-66 5th Ave., New York. 


w s.GUOCH, Representative, University, Virginia. 
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The Virginia Military Institute 
(SEVENTIETH SESSION : 
One of the few institutions in the United States which combines z 
os the Rigid Military System of an Army Post with Colle- 2 
sf giate and Technical Courses of Instruction. ‘ 
% R; tes: ( Pay Cadets . $365.00 exclusive of outfit. % 
ATES + | State Cadets . $ 155.00 exclusive of outfit. % 
: General E. W. NICHOLS, ‘ 
BS 3 : : 
= Lexington, Va. Superintendent. s 
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State Female Normal School 


FARMVILLE, VIRGINIA 





SPLENDIDLY EQUIPPED FOR the TRAINING of TEACHERS 


A Training School consisting of a Kindergarten 
and Eight Grades. 

Every graduate is an experienced teacher when 
she receives her diploma. 





COURSES :— 


FOUR YEAR ACADEMIC COURSE 
TWO YEAR PROFESSIONAL COURSE (based on ann School 


graduation. ) 
TWO YEAR KINDERGARTEN COURSE 
TWO YEAR MANUAL ARTS COURSE 
ELEMENTARY COURSE 





The leading Universities, Colleges, and Normal Schools of the country are 
represented in the Faculty, and each instructor has had special 
training for the work of his department. 





For information concerning State Scholarships, and details of the work 
offered, address 


J. L. JARMAN, President, 


Farmville, Virginia. 
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The Best English Histories 





Montgomery’s Leading Facts 
of English History 


The principal events of English 


History presented so that pupils 
will enjoy and easily remember them. 
The topical outlines, notes, summaries 


and aids are unsurpassed. 





Cheyney’s Short History of 
England 


A course in English History which 
is brief without being abrupt in style. 
The sovial and biographical as well as 
the political and military aspects are 
considered. The book is a triumph in 
maps, illustrations, notes, and _biblio- 
graphical references. 





GINN & COMPANY, PustisHers 


70 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK CITY 














RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 





The Largest, Most Modern, and Best Located 
Hotel in the City. 





JOHN MURPHY, Manager 








WILLIAM C. 
WEST, 







1103 EAST 
MAIN STREET 


Merchants National Bank Bldg. 








JOHN KEVAN PEEBLES 
ARCHITECT 


Law Building, NORFOLK, VA. 
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“Experience is not easily gained, but it is | You will remember your experience at 
long remembered.”—Emerson. this Bank with pleasure 


INTEREST PAID ON SAVINGS 
Bank ot Richmond 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
CAPITAL and SURPLUS, = : $1,500,000. 

















“THE AMERICAN of Heating, Ventila- 
Soe wea tion and Sanitation. 


FOR SCHOOL BUILDINGS EXCLUSIVELY 


A Product of unequalled quality and excellence in its special line. 
MAXIMUM RESULT WITH MINIMUM COSTS 


In successful operation or course of installation in the following schools throughout Virginia: 
Alexindria, App>mattox, Beaver Dam, Danville (Two), East Radford, Elk Creek, Fort 
Meyer Heights, Galax, Harrisonburg (Two), Highland Park, Highland Springs Hurricane, 
Hume, Lexington, Lincoln, Louisa, Manassas, Montvale, Mechanicsville, Middleton, Newport, 
Newport News, Petersburg, Portsmouth, Radford, South Boston, Tazewell. Varina, Wake- 
field, Waverly, West Alexandria. Special apparatus for small schools. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE PRINTED MATTER. ESTIMATES CHEERFULLY FURNISHED 


American Heating & Ventilating Co., Inc. 


4|2 Mutual Bu lding. - RICHMOND. VA. 








ORDER COLUMBUS AND THANKSGIVING PICTURES NOW 


‘Tha Perry Pictures 


AWARDED FOUR GOLD MEDALS 
ONE CENT EACH for % or more. Size 54x8 Postpaid. Smalier Half 


Cent Size, 3x34. Larger, Five Cent Size, 10x12. 


Bird Pictures in Natural Colors. Size7x9. Two Cents each for l3or more. 

Large eeqteres fer Framing, 22x23 inches. including margin. 75 cents each; 
8 for 85 

Send 3 twe cent stamps for Catalogue of 1,000 miniature Illustrations 2 pic- 


tures and a colored Bird picture. 


(The One Cent Pictures are five to eight times the sizeof this picture 897) 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 222, MALDEN, MASS. 
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Virginia School Supply Co. 


RICHMOND, VA. 


No 18 South Ninth Street 
P.O. Box 179 
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7" Largest School Supply Company 

e North, East or South. 2) 
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: School Desks 

D 


Assembly Koom Chairs 


Teachers Desks and Chairs 


EVERYTHING NEEDED FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


VIRGINIA COUNTY AND STATE MAPS 








NEW SANITARY SCHOOL WAGON 


Ten of the “‘Reasons Why” it’s Better 


. Vestibuled front, with hinged “look-out” glass for driver Roof tight-lined to avoid ha holes punched in it. 


Driver's seat in front ves facingforward, Perfect . “Vents” in sides of top for ventilation when curtains 
control of team. are nb 

Two front doors, one on each side of driver's seat. Sanitary slat bottom, removable. 

Rear door controlled from driver's seat by an overhead . Ample space between seats. 
door-cord Greatest — , lenst Strength and durability 


Front panel in vestibule is permanent; lines undisturbed ' guaran 


The Wagon Witb the Reasons 


From a sanitary point of 
view, this wagon surpasses the 
average schoo! wagon as far as 
a Pullman sieceper surpasses 2 
day coach. After a thorough 
investigation into the defects 
of other school wagons, this 
one has been built specially for 
us by the world’s largest car- 
riage factory to remedy those 
shortcomings. 

- Several features are covered 
by patents (granted or pend- 
ing), aud prosecution will fol- 
low any infringements. 

These wagons are beautiful- 
ly constructed of select mate- 
rials. 

One of them will be on exht- 
bition at our piace in Rich- 
mond at all times. 


Rear View Frent View 


Ol lll 
VIRGINIA SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, °*;%'7," "sane ses. 




















Silver, Burdett & &” Company s| 


POPULAR TEXTS APPROVED FOR USE IN VIRGINIA 








THE RATIONAL METHOD OF READING : 
By Epwarp G, Warp 


The Rational Method combines the best characteristics of the word method, the 
sentence method and the phonetic method, without their weaknesses. Children 
who study this series soon acquire a large vocabulary, learn to read expressively, 
and to pronounce correctly. 

STEPPING STONES TO LITERATURE 


By Saran Lovuisz Arnotp and Caries B. GILBERT 


Stepping Stones to Literature is ane by educators in all of pee sie 


as the most interesting, attractive and widely used series of, ers ever 
The material is chosen from the world’s best writers and is graded wit 
accuracy. 

INTRODUCTORY PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE 

By H. W. Conn, Ph, D., additional-chapters by William A. Shepherd, M. D. 
Presents important facts concerning health and hygiene in such a simple, practical 
form that the pupil learns to relate them to his every-day life and play. In line 
with the work of the Virginia Board of Health, more than one hundred pages deal- 
ing with hygiene and sanitation have been added. 
MAKERS OF AMERICAN HISTORY 
By J. A. C, Caanpter, Ph. D., and O. P. Currwoop, Ph. D. 


MAKERS OF VIRGINIA HISTORY 
By J. A. C. Caanpizr, Ph. D. 


Both books group the facts of history around the great characters, thus givi 
through personality, anecdote and dialogue, the feeling of reality to events which 
would otherwise be difficult for the child to understand. These books arouse the 
pupil’s enthusiasm for study and inculcate love of country. 


FIRST STEPS IN ARITHMETIC 
By Exvta M. Prerce 


This attractive book introduces the child to thestudy of arithmetic in such a clear, 
practical and, above all, such an interesting way, that the Ijttle pupil learns easily 


and thoroughly all the number combinations between one and.twenty. 


THE MODERN MUSIC SERIES 


By ELeanor Smita d 


The series gives an abundance of the best song material for developing the musical 
sense. It provides a complete equipment for drill, and is artistic, disciplinary and 


educational. It has been tested, approved om d adopted in over fifteen hundred . 


leading towns and cities in this country. 


‘_. 


OClrculare concerning these and other booké gladly sent 
on request and corresponderce cordially invited 





NEW YORK . BOSTON 











eaves BURDETT & COMPANY 











